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tremely close, that the judges decided it a draw race, and that each party shou Id 


Co Correspondents. 

J. M. of Q.—Your message to K. shall be attended to, though he is, ere this, in Mis- 
sissippi, at or near Holly Springs. 

“« 4eorn.”— Your letter of Monday explained the whole thing, and we are glad you did 
not disappoint ‘the chickens ” on our account. From D:.L.’s account, we were ledto 
expect you all at S.if ‘‘ alive and above ground,” and wrote accordingly. ‘I guess 
‘taint no matter,” though ; better luck next time." 

W C.F.—Your package was received yesterday ; we shall try the powder at our ear- 
liest leisure, and will then speak of it as we find it. 

‘<4 Week’s Fishing in Louisiana,” and several other communications, are unavoida- 
bly postponed until next week. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 2, !643. 








SPORTING EPISTLE FROM * ACORN.” 
Boston, Aug. 31, 1843. 


Dear P.—I observed in the last ‘* Spirit,” in * Notices to Correspondents,” 
you hit “this child” and the “ Bold’’ the roughest kind of a punch under the 
ribs, for not being at Stonington on Saturday, the 19th inst., as you say, accord. 
ing to “‘specia! appointment.”” Now, Mister *‘ Spirit,” I beg the privilege of 
informing ‘* York’s Tall Son” that neither myself, nor the ** Bold,” made any 
such ‘‘ special appointment,”’ and think it must have been either a creation of 
the ** Doctor’s’’ own very vivid and prolific imagination, or a “ saw ” filed up 
by him, for your own use and benef. I regret, however, exceedingly, that it 
was entirely out of my power to meet you and ‘the party ;""—nothing would 
have afforded me greater pleasure ; besides, I flatter myself that I have the 
ability and ‘'skience ” to throw a line farther to windward than any man you 
can veme or start in Gotham; a specimen of which I will, ere long, give you. 

The “ Bold” arrived in the city this morning from Springfield, where he and 
Jake Eustis, Esq., have been rusticating for the last few days. The latter gen- 
tleman, I understand, intends making a visit to your city before returning to his 
winter quarters, which he has ordered to be in readiness by the frst of October. 
His numerous friends daily express the greatest anxiety for the old man’s health, 
as by last accounts he was extremely feeble, caused by the excitement of con- 
stantly coming in contact with so great anumber of his old “associates in arms!” 
I am confident, however, when it is known that he intends placing himself un- 
der the care of Stetson, of the Astor House, every one of his friends at home 
will feel perfectly at ease, as they all know and appreciate the kindness of Co!- 
man & Stetson to every one, and particularly to ‘old Patriots.” And, my dear 
“Spirit,” I feel coufident anything that you can do to conduce, in the remotest 

degree, to the comfort or happiness of the old man, will with pleasure be 
rendered. 

The box from ‘* Tresia,” marked “A,” care of the * Bold,” came to hand 
in good order and condition. ‘The contents, which were ‘“‘rich and rare,” have 
been distributed amongst the members ef the Mammoth Cod Association. The 
“centre wave ” of Fanny Elssler’s handkerchief and the ‘‘dog wood cane” 
fe!! to the ** Bold; the former he has manufactured into a “ night-cap,”’ the 
latter is reserved to chastise newspaper scribblers who hit him on the “raw.” 
‘“The Oakum”’ was claimed by an ‘old salt,’’ as a token of friendship from 
“ Tresia!” while the Belch-er handkerchief was awarded to an old member, 
who, on the last anniversary, caught the dyspepsia instead of acud! “ The 
disordered Night-cap of the Long Waisted” has been converted into a ban- 
ner, bearing the motto— 

““Oft in the stilly night.’’ 

** Col. Gory’s” idea of a chowder was “‘ rich,’’ and, by common consent, given 
to the Chairman cf the Committee on *‘ Feed!” The remainder of curiosities 
are suspended by a circular silver “‘ saw’’ from the wal!s of ‘* Cod Hall,” label- 
ed “‘ Antiques,—presented to the Mammoth Cod Association, by Tresua, an 
hotorary member! !” 

Our mutual friend Kenpatt, of the “ Pic.,” has had some more of his old 
luck. He writes me that while travelling in a stage-coach in the night, somewhere 
in New Hampshire, the carriage passed over a cow, who hed placed herself in 
the road, on purpose to capsize the stage, in which, no doubt, she had been in- 
formed Georer had taken passage! And right well did she succeed in knock. 
ing the coach all to “immortal smash;” but Kendall, as usual, ceme out all 
right, with the exception of sundry flesh bruises, and skin scratches, inflicted 
upon him by a ‘lump of mortality” in the shape of 2 man who stood 6 feet 4 
inches ia his stockings, and weighing between two and three hundred pounds, fall- 
ing upon him, and there remaining sound asleep, until George found a large pin, 
which he pushed into the chap’s thigh clean to the head, five or six times, before 
he could be rovsed ; the fellow finally woke up, commenced rubbing the leg that 
had been *‘ pinn’d,” and muttering something about the ‘‘ sharp straw’’ in the 
bottom of the stage! at the same time asking George if he didn’t feel ** mortal 
hungry?” On being informed the stage had capsized, he said—* really, I’m 
sorry, for I le’t my umbrell on the driver's seat, and no doubt it’s spil'd !” 

Ecwortu and Foes, the pedestrians, conticue to travel on; and their friends 
are now confident they both will perform the 1000 miles in the time specified. 
They have now, I think, walked about eight hundred miles, and are in fine con- 
dition, both as regards health and spirits. About two weeks since, Foae looked 
very like aman who soon expected to have a “ paep’’ at the elephant; he, 
however, pulled the thing throug’: manfully, ard looks now as fine as a star. 

As ever ,yours’to the marrow, ACORN. 





The Monthlies for September ae all of them ovt. The “ Knickerbocker” 
and “ Democratic Review,”’ sre of unusal interest, while Godey’s, Graham's, 
and Snowden’s megazines, are pie:tily embellished, end altogether look more 
readale than ever. 





The celebrated composer Dr. , and the renowned bass singer, Herr 
Staudigl, embarked ou Saturday week, from the Brunswick Pier, Blackwall, on 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 
A Quarter Race—Corn Shucking—Quilting—Log Rolling. 








Possum Knos (East Tenn ), Aug. 15, 1843. 

Dear ** Spirit,”"— Well, the canvass is over, and I am beaten, or I would have 
been, which is about the same thing, had I not believed “discretion the better 
part of valor,” and drawn back a few days before the election, and given the 
o:her candidates ‘a clear field and no favor.’ An honorable retreat saved me 
from en inglorious defeat. The others, more favored ones, fought the battle 
manfully, but were all conquered, save one ! 

I have been so monstrous busy, riding about, making speeches, soliciting 
votes, cajuling the husbands, shaking hands with the wives, kissing the children, 
and giving them dimes,and half dimes, treating temperance men to water- 
melons, and topers to old Bald-face, that it was not possible for me to attend 
that Quarter Race on the 4th of July, in Tuck a-lucky Cove, between those 
notorious crowders, Tarrapin and Snapping Turtle. But report says the match 
came off; that it was a fast thing, beyond all previous co nception, and so ex- 


keep his corn—as ‘‘crops is good, and no prospect of scarcity "—and treat: a 
quart of the good, just then being doubled by. old Jo Cristy, to each of the 
judges, and a piggen full to the crowd. This discussion was submitted to after 
alittle fighting, biting, and gouging; and all ended 1n a perfectly independen 
row, and a jolly dance at night, to the music of a ‘ulcimer, played by Sally 
Crisby, and a gourd fiddle, performed on by Jack Smackumsmooth, in true Pa- 
gauini style. 

I don’t know of any more ** matches to come,’’ but I reckon we will have a 
l ttle clattering some of these days. There are two or three nags training at 
the Knoxville Course, and three or four stables expected to arrive from a dis- 
tance. But it is all such * small fry,’’ compared to the Nashville doings, that 
are to be, that “I beg you wou!dn’t mention it.” 

I imagine there would be some novelty even to you, Mr. Editor, in a “ log- 
rolling ’’ and * quilting ” in Tuck-a lucky, or a “corn shucking ” io Morgan; 
for those are places where things aredone up brown! So here goes for a faint 
outline. 

The news goes forth that on such a day there will be a ‘‘ log-rolling and 
* quilting’? at Capt. D.llon’s. ‘lhe sun has scarcely risen on that day, when 
every strong yeoman and buxom lass in the neighborhood are up and stirring, 
preparing fur the ‘‘ merry meeting.” Hugh Dillon is started with the well-worn 
keg for first proof “ mountain dew ;” hia sisters are preparing a sumptuous 
breakfast ; corn-meal, eggs, and a large brown ham, are called into requisition, 
all of which are fast assuining “ other shapes ;” the fire’s crackling, the fat (ur 
aop, as itis better known by that name in the Coves) is hissing, ham frying 
hoe-cake baking, and everything in a complete bustle, when the neighbors begin 
toarrive. The men are dressed out in strong linsey-woolsey, the women in 
neat checked or striped diesses, made of a similar material, with bonnets large, 
flaring, and over-commodious, trimmed with broad striped and spangled ribbons ; 


in short— 
** Their dre-s, taken altogether, we may safely say 


The same was in vogue in their grandmothers’ day.” 

The guests have assembled. Hugh has returned ; all partake of the “ sparkling 
bow! ’’—though it don't sparkle muach—but it makes the eyes of those fair maid- 
that participate sparkle ; that is, if you would call eyes which twinkle like dia- 
monds, and r.val the beams of the “god of day,” sparkling—why, then, they 
sparkle ‘* some !" as Dan Looney would say. The hospitable board is spread, 
all gather round in joy and gaiety, and admimisier to appetites such as are ever 
strangers to your city belles and beaux. Their fast being broken, the sexes 
separate, the males tothe clearing, there to display as extraordinary feats of 
strength with the hand-spike, to win partners for the dance, ac did ever knight- 
errant perform withhis implements of warfare to gain the favor of some “‘ ladye 
love ;” the females to the quilting frame, where they ply the needle, pass their 
harmless jests, and “ carol lays of luve.”” The day passes—the shades of even- 
ing approach—the quilting is finished—the room is cleared—the puncheon floor 
is neatly swept. In another cabin the Miss Dillons have the evening mea! pre- 
pared, when the woodmen return. All partake of food, and some of drink ; 
mirth is beaming in every eye; the music’s enchanting strains burst upon the 
ear, and all repair to the quilting-room, to engage in a furious dance. And if | 
you have never seea a backwoo!s’ dance, your imagination must help to com- 
plete the picture. 

The music sounds high, and the wild woods ring ; the feet of the company 
fly thick and fast ; reels, cotillions, and waltzes, are all so mingled and blended 
together that it is a dance without aname, The mirth becomes uproarious, 
the men jump high, “ cut the pigeon wing,” and crack their heels together ; the 
women shed their brogans—here they fly and there they go—and now in nature's 
slippers they feel more “* at home,” and “ joy unconfined” continues as long as 
breath and toe-nails last. Occasionally some fair one can be seen resting on 
the knees of her partner, who, for the want of a chair, is ‘half sitting, half re- 
clining,” with feet firmly fixed, and his back braced against the wall, his arm 
around her—taper waist, I was about to say, but pardon me; you must bear ip 
mind that ‘ stays” or “ bustles” never found their way into Tuck-a-lucky Cove, 
The Cove girls believe in the stay of a healthy spine, an ample waist, and Na- 
ture’s, their only bustle. The panting and hard breathing over, their lips meet 
with a mighty rush, give a hearty smack, and up they jump for another whirl in 
the “ mazy dance.”’ ** Thus on and on, till the night is gone’’-—and the whis- 
key, too, the dulcimer stops, and the gourd fiddle gives out, the hour for parting 
is come, when they bid the Dillons farewell, and set out for their several homes, 
not knowing when they will meet again. 

But the way they do things in Morgan pleases me, especially deer hunting 
and corn-shucking, and corn-shucking in particular. All the corn on the farm is 
gathered and heaped at the crib, and then gather the maids and men. They are 
divided into companies, and the corn into as many heaps. At it they go—bur- 
rab, men, women, boys, and girls, fur a race! Singing, talking, betting, drink- 
ing, shucking, or hushing, as you call it; and last, though uot least, kissing 
whe, when, and where they please, and as often as they wish for the red ears ; 
though the excitement of the race is such that they generally prefer keeping 
count—and I'll warrant you they count fast enough—and take the kissing out 
at a more leisure moment, which is usually at night, while resting from the fa 
tigues of the dance—for every day’s shucking is wound up with a cance at 
night. Their music and dancing are about the same as in the Cove I have de- 


scribed. 
** Now waving grain, wide o'er the plain, 


Delights the weary farmer.” 
In a few weeks the “ iillers of the soil” will be “ gathering it into their gar- 
ners.” And any gentleman wishing fo: “ variety,” which, you know, 's the 
“ spice ef life,” can have the pleasure of being shucked into one end of Morgan 


County, and danced out at the other, by applying to 
Mr. Frse. 


SKETCHES OF WESTERN TRAVEL, Etc. 


BY A BACKWOODS LAWYER. 





Anecdotes of the Arkansas Bar—Pine Bluffs and the Post of Arkansas—Cairo, and the 
Mint Juleps there—St. Louis—A Trip across the Illinois River—Peru—Chicago—The 
‘Lake Route,” etc. etc. 


Thursday, July 6th.—Reached Pine Bluff, Arkansas, at 5 P.M. This little 
village, built on high ground, ending in a high sandy bluff on the river, is re- 
martkable for nothing except that it is the first high land met with in ascending 
the river, to break the monotony of the broad alluvial bottom which below it 
spreads out on each side, and as having been the scene of one of the most 
‘aughable incidents which I have met with ina long practice in the Arkansas 
Courts. 

The town lies on each side of the line dividing two quarter sections of land, 
owned by different persons—the upper one by a person named Punen, the lower 
by a person named Davies. Pullen first laid off a town, after running a prin- 
cipal line between the quarter sections upon his own land, and numbered the 
lots, beginning with No. 1 at the river, on the north of the drawn line, which 
ran out at right angles with the river, A pragmatical old Frenchman, one An- 
TOINE Barague, educated for a monk in France, and afterwards a Commissary 
in Napoleou’s Spanish army of invasion, a small, adust, impetuous old man, 
bough: lot No. 1, received and caused to be recorded a deed to it from Pullen. 
The line was afterwards run out by Pullen and Davies, and it was ascertained 
that Pallen’s original line was wrong, and that the true line so struck the river 
as to cut off lot No 1 entirely, throwing it upon Davies’ quarter sectiun. Da- 
vies then commenced laying off # town on his side, by lots of the same size as 
Pullen's, and numbering down river from the line, so that what was lot No. 2 
on Pullea’s towa, became lot No. 1 on Davies’ tuwn, and was by the latter sold 
to a stuut, ruddy, athletic Frenchman named Joz Bonne. 

Baraque found it impossible to understand the new order of things; and 
meeting Davies soon ater, entered upon an expostulation with him upon his 
conduct, and the consequences to himself resulting from it. ‘“ Good God!” 
said he, ‘* Meestare Davies, I have my lot No. 1 in the town of Pine Bloff 
from that Mr. Pallen, and ave my deed record in the Clerk’s office of the 
County—lot No. 1 in the town of Pine Bluff! Ha! you no see you ave rob 
me of my land. By gar, dere is my deed on record, and I will ‘ave my land. I 
‘ave buy that lot, and you number him lot No. 1, and he is my lot.” 

** But, my dear sir,” said Davies, ‘‘ you bought of Pullen, and the lot was 
not upon his land. When the true line was run, the lot fell on my quarter 
section.”’ 

‘*G— dem the line,” hotly responded Baraque ; ‘‘ what you ‘spect I care for 
your dam iine? There is my deed on record for Jot No, 1, in the town of Pins 
Bluff, and you nomber that lot so, and by gar, I will ’ave my lot.” 

Oh, well,” said Davies, ‘if that is all, I will commence numbering my lots 
down in the swamp, and number them up, and then your lot will be lot No. I 
no longer.” 

‘Oh, by gar,” cried Bareque, “that would be one dam rascally ting, to rob 
me of my property in that way; and I shall bring one suit for my lot.”’ 

Sue he did, accordingly, by action of ejectment against Jo Bonne, and em 
ployed Col, Fowrer to carry vn his suit. During the six months that ioter- 
vened between the commencement of the suit and the sitting of the Court, he 
wrote Fowler, on an average, a letter a week. The cause came on for trial— 
Baraque was beaten, of course, and then refused to pay Fowler his fee. Fowler 
thereupon commenced suit against him. Baraque, upon this, healed up the 
breach between himself and Jo Bonne, and sub; cenaed him as a witness. 

When the cause came on fortrial, our two Frenchmen sat cosily in Court, 
cheek by-jowl, and as the trial progressed, Bareque often whispered merrily in 
Jo Bonoe’s ear. Fowler at length offered to read divers letters from Baraque 
in evidence; and selecting one, commenced, It ran thus :— 

‘* Mr. Colonel Absalom Fowler,—Now 1 want you to be sure and be at Court to attendto 
that cause of mine against that dam Jo Bonne for my lot No.1], inthe town of Pine 
Biuff,”’ &c. 

Fowler, a formal, stiff, and precise man, read the letter through without a 
wink or smile, and proceeded to read another, and another. The third or fourth 
began in this style :— 

‘* Mr. Colonel Absalom Fowler, Sir,—I want you to be sure and see to that case of mine 
against that dainn rascal Jo Bonne. I have no idea of being rob of my land in that 
dam rascally way, and I will ’ave you know that [ am buund to succeed.” 

Jo drew off from Baraque, and cast upon him fierce glances of anger, and 
Baraque turned red and pale alternately. Fuwler drew out another and com- 
menced reading :— 

‘‘ Dear Mr. Colonel Fowler,—I will have you know, Sare, I must be sure and ’ave you 
at Court and see to my case against that dam rascal Jo Bonne. Who stole the hog ? Ha? 
I nevare steal any hog. If anybody want to know who stole the hog, let them ask Jo 
Bonne.” 

This capped the climax. Jo shook his fist in Baraque’s face, and the latter 
rushed out of Court. Bench, bar, and jury burst into universal laughter, and 
without further evidence Fowler took his judgment. 

Speaking of Courts, reminds me of sume of our specimens of forensic elo- 
quence, pathetic in the highest degree. A limb of the law, who has been a 
Circuit Judge and Senator, once defended a client fur assault and battery before 
two Justices, and opened his case :— 

‘May it please your Honors! I appears before you this day, an humble ad- 
vocate of the People’s rights, to redress the People’s wrongs. Justice, may it 
please your Honors, justice 1s all we ask; and justice is due, from the tallest 
and highest archangel that sits upon the thrones of heaven, to the meanest and 
most insignificant demon that broils upon the coals of hell. If my client, may 
it please your Honors, has been guilty of any offence at all, unknown to the 
catalogue of the law, he has been guilty of the littlest and most insignificant 
offence which has ever been committed from the time when the “ morning stars 
sung together with joy, shout heavenly muse !” 

Another eminent member of the bar, who has made a fortune by h's prac- 
tice, once in a murder case, in which I was engaged with him, the prisoner 
having committed the act while intoxicated, said to the jury in the course of 





his speech :— iy 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, it is a principle congenial with the creation of the 
world, and handed down from posterity to posterity, that druvkenness always 
goes in commiseration of damages.” 33 

At another time he told a jury, that a person indicted for assault_and battery, 
“beat and bruised the boy, and emalgamated his head.” And finally, in an ac- 
tion for slander, brought by a femsle client against one Thomas Williams, who 
had uttered some injurious imputations against her virgin purity, he thus broke 
forth :— 

“Who is this Tom Williams, gentlemen of the jury, that comes riding 
out of the Cherokee nation, on the suburbs of Posterity? He knocked at my 
client’s door at the dead hour of the night, and she refused to get up and let 
him in: wasn’t this a proof of her virginity!” 








board the Wilberforce, for Antwerp. 


Your humble-cum-tumbie, 
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The Pine Bluffs rejoices in being tne residence of another Counsellor, new a 
State Senator; who lately, hearing wpon demurrer, the expression “ conven- 
tional interest,” thus broke forth:—"—— > 

“ Now may it please your Honor, I x these lawyers from Little Rock when 
they come down here into Jefferson, talk English that can be understood. 

Man atid boy thirty-three years old, and a _practising lawyer seven years, and I 
never heard of conventional interest before!” The light of such a luminary 
ovght not to be bid under a bushel. 

Tue Post or ARkansas.—The country between Little Rock and this place 
offers little variety to the wayfarer by steam. Wath the exception of two or 
three clay bluffs above the Pine Bluffs, it is a movotonous bottom, with here 
and there an opening for cultivation, Below those bluffs are many old French 
farms, at intervals, wntil you pass the Post—en old, dilapidated village, gone 
wholly to decay and ‘rain, a monument of comparative age in the forest. It was 
founded in the same-year with Philadelphia, occupied as a French and Spanish 
Military Post, and afterwards as the Seat of Government of the Temtony- 
Many of the old French families still live on the river above and about it, but the 
old French hilarity and merry makings seem to have died away. In truth, I know 
of vo one of these old French settlements which still retains its primeval care 
less ease and insouciance, excep: that note worthy place in Missouri, just below 
St. Louis, called Nide Ponche, which still combines together light heels and a@ 
merry heart, with the empty Pockets whereof its name speaks: for its citizens 
I am told, still dance and sing the live long winter every year. 

Our little Steamer, the “ Foreman Morehead,” turned into the Mississippi 
about five of the afternoon on Friday, and shortly landed us at the Point which 
pretentiously rejoices in the name of Montgomery, where we left her, to wait 
for a St. Louis boat. Fortunately we had not long to wait, for in one hour by 
the watch, the Neptune gave tukeu of advance by the echoes of her horse 
cough, and we gladly retreated from the Point, that very flourishing portion of 
the realms of mosquito dam. 

Nothing worthy of note occupied us, er met our view, until we reached 
Cairo, at the junction of the Okio and Mississippi, where we again disembark- 
ed, the Neptune going up La Belle Riviere, and we intending a further and 
more intimate acquaintance with the mother of waters. Cairo, I believe, is in- 
tended to be six miles in circumference. Surrounded witha levee about fifteen 
feet high, which is already in part finished, fronting the Ohio, as if it were the 
natural branch of ther'ver. Enclosed by this levee will be a tract or swamp 
about fifteen feet below; which is, I suppose, to be at some day filled up, and 
thereon a city to be duilt. It strikes me that a still better use,whereto to put it, 
would be to convert it into a huge fish pond. 

Nevertheless we found a jolly old landlord here, who, during our short stay 
of half an hour, did his best to ainuse and iastruct us. We called fora jorum, 
and I inquired if he had any mint. 

‘No, gentlemen,” said he; “I have not got any spear mint, though there is 
plenty peppermint,but that, you know, isn’t the right thing for judges I’ve got 
plenty of the right sort on my farm; but I havn't see any out here in the city 
yet. There’s none growing in the city—you'll have to bring a Virginian here, 
and then there’ll plenty spring up without any trouble.”’ 

“Why,” said I, * have no Virginians died here yet!” 

‘No, we Virginians are too smart for that. We don't believe in being haul- 
ed to the barn-yard. But what'll you take! my van isn’t fairly started yet ; 
but here’s old rye, and prehaps the best old peach. Now, if you're a Virgi- 
nian, you'll go the peach, { know.” 

* [ll take the peach, at any rate,” said]; “but I am nota Virg nian. My 
friend here, however, is from Maryland, ard that will do as well.” 

“Oh yes, eastern shore or western shore ; if he’s from Marylend, he'll take 
peach and honey. I can tell that at fifty yards, off hand.”’ 

Just at this, the “‘Champlain” came in sight. We swallowed our Peach, 
and hastily embarked again, and were speedily under weigh for St. Louis, which 
we reached or the morning oi the 11th. There is but little on the Mississippi, 
below St. Louis, to reward @ stranger’s curiosity, alihough, above the Ohio, the 
banks are frequently diversified with bluffs, and low ridges may be seen at short 
distances from the river; an agreeable relief after the monotony of its endless 
dottoms. One thing, however, I saw worthy of note. This was one of those 
shot towers, so frequent in this country, which cousist merely of a little hut 
perched like a cocked hat on a precipitous cliff overhanging the river, The 
first I saw, totally innocent of paint, seemed a part of the cliff on which it stood, 
and reminded one of the descriptions of the castellated rocks of the Rhine; bat 
the illusion vanished as we drew nearer, and the miserable little hut stood con- 
fessed, in all its diminutive proportions disproportionate. 




















Truly it owed all its beauty to the place whereon it stood, and reminded one 
of those pigmy politicians, who, crawling into high office, loom largely, and 
pretend to greatness, until close inspection ascertains them to belong to the 
breed of vermin. 

There is nothirg about St, Louis particularly interesting to a stranger. It is 
a busy, and rather a pleasant town, which has entirely grown out of my recol: 
lection, since 1831, when I first vaw it, andthe present time. I intended going 
to Galena, for tle purpose of seeing the Upper Mississippi, aud then ecross to 
Chicago ; but at the persuasion of a friend I egreed to accompany him up the 
Illinois River. Accordingly, having seen on various steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi a huge printed sheet hung up, wherein it was set forth in large capitals 
that a boat left Chicago for Galena every day, Sundays excepted ; and seeing, 
in St. Louis, the Great Western advertised to leave Chicago, on Monday the 
17th, I went on board the steamboat Casper on the 14th, and she set forth in 
the evening at 5 o'clock. 

A more unpleasant trip than that one up the I/linois River, it has never been 
my bad luck to suffer through. The boat was smal] and contined, with both 
ends of the cabin closed up, except two narrow doors in each, for purposes of 
suffocation, so that no current of sir ever obtruded itself into that Pandemonium. 
We stopped at every little dirty village, and almost at every house onthe banks 
of the Illinois, and the Captain seemed assiduously to invent methods for caus- 
ing the boat to lose time. On leaving St. Louis, he and the agent assured us 
that we would reach Chicago in time to take the ‘‘ Greay Western,” and the 
Captain offered to bet $1000 that he would ruch Peru (the extre:ne limit of his 
trip) by 9 A.M, of Sunday, which at the time I believed to be an inferna! lie. 

Our boat was crammed to overflowing with pastsengers, and filled with ten 
thousand heterogeneous articles of freight. After a horcible night’s s:eaming 
in my birth, I caught sight of the Illinois at day-break, uv the 15th,—a slug- 
gish, dirty stream of water, precisely resembling a stagnant pool, covered with 
long trails of dusty filth, and creeping seaward at the rate of half a mile an 
hour. Our Captain was constantly in a fume. We stopped, soon after I waked, 
at a small landing, where the Captain tumbled a parce! of deck-passengers and 
their luggage ashore in the mud. 

“ Hold on, Captain,” sings out one, “I have got a box aboard.” 

“ D—— the box !” bawls the Captein, ‘ why did’nt you have itreedy. Ring 
that bell! Start that outside ingine! My G—, you can’t expect me to stop 
here for you to get your luggage together. Half of them are efraid to pay their 
passage till the minute before they go ashore. Staud in off that guard! You 
want to blow up a boiler, don’t you? You would rather have twenty of you 
killed than'to- keep off of the guards !” 

During the 15th we got sight now and then of the Prairie gleaming through 
the trees on one side and the other of the river. On the 16th, just before sun- 
rise, we were below Peoria. It was a lovely morning, with @ cool fresh breeze 
inviting the sun to rise. Oa the left, a noble Prairie extended down to the 
river, ou which it was bordered by a single line of oaks. AeI expected, we 
have still eighty miles to go, but the scene before me is well worth seeing or 
Seing delayed for. On the left, as we ascended the river, which hed now be-. 
come cleansand ran some-hundred yards wide, with a gentle current, the Prairie, 
extending as.fa as the eye could reach, swelled into a series of lovely unduls- 
tions, luoking in the distance like a:closely-shaven lawn, with here and there a 
tree and @ house, and fleeces of white mist lying here and there upon it. At 


the bead of the bend, and where the line of prairie and woodland swept round * 
\ 
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to the river, lay Peoria, nestled behind and above a fringe of tree. Behind 
the town the country rises into low and timbered ridges. The town lies along 
the river, upon the Prairie, which there slopes gently down to the Illinois, and 
forms a gravelly beach sprinkled with rocks like the sea-shore. Below the turn, 
the river is, as [ said, abovt a hundred yards wide, but in part of it spreads out 
into.a beautiful lake, about a mile in width, which extends northward for some 
twenty miles. 

About two o’clock on the 16:h we reached Perv, and bid farewell, (an 
eterna! one, I think, on my part) to the Casper and the Illimois, and set forth, in 
two stages, for Chicago, hoping to arrive there by nine the next morning; at 
which time, we were told, the Greet Western was to start. Peru is a dirty 
place, offering nothing of interest to the wayfarer, except some twenty miser- 
able hovels built of logs, about five fA: iv height, thatched with straw, and in 
which men, women, and children seemed to pig happily together. A planter 
in Mississippi would be hooted down by public opinion, who would lodge his 
negroes in such miserable filthy huts. Soon sfier leaving this wretched place, 
we entered upon a vast prairie, in which we travelled nearly one hundred miles, 
for it extends to the very shores of Lake Michigan. Through this magnificent 
plain, the moon shining brightly from ten o'clock till daylight, we speeded all 
oight—solitary wayfarers through an illimitable and silent plain; and had 
the satisfaction, after having the drivers to haste, during the whole route, to 
come in sight of the port of Chicago just in time to see the Great Western 
leaving the pier-head, and moving swiftly off under full steam, to the North- 
ward, 

I am now aitting at my window, in that very quiet and comfortable hotel, 
the * City,”’ looking ovt upon the lake, which spreads before me, eastward, 
northward, and south-eastward, without a limit. It is a most lovely sheet of 
pure water; and but small stretch of the imagination is necessary to make one 
dream that he is gazing on the sea from some quiet hamlet in New England. 

Chicago is built on a dead level, where the vast prairie runs down and forms 
the shores of the lake. It is divided by the Chicago river, a stream ebout 
sixty yards wide, and abou: twenty or thirty feet in depth, which here empties 
into the lake, and affords a safe retreat for vessels in time of storm. The town 
was laid out and built up in times of speculation, and has a scattering and un- 
finished appearance. It does not seem to be now improving ; but the canal 
from this place to the Illinois river, connecting the great lakes of the Missis- 
sippi, must soon be completed, and Chicago in time become a large and thriv- 
ing city. 

Oo Tuesday morning the ‘ Bunker Hili’’ came in from Buffalo, and we, hav- 
ing been so assured, repaired on board confidently expecting to hear thet she 
would return on Wednesday morning ; but to our utter astonishment, the cap- 
tain informed us that he should not sai/ until Friday. This only was wanted to 
complete the humbug. and to show that this splendid “ lake route,” whose 
bills were to be found sticking up in the cabin of every Mississippi steamer, by 
which travellers were to go from New Orleans to Boston for forty five dollars, 
was a most perfect imposition. There is no regular line of boais on the lakes— 
the horses on the stage route were so few that the same teams had to make dis- 
tances of 26 and 28 miles, and there is no connection or concert between the 
lake and Iilinois river steamboats. If the line were well managed and con- 
ducted, it would be by far the most pleasant route ; but as it is, it is a perfect 
humbug. 





A RATIONAL TALE OF AREARAT. 


** Alonito quum 
Tele saper cenam facinus narraret Ulixes 
Alcinoo, bilem aut risum fortasse quibusdam 
Moverat, ut mendax aretalogus.”—JUuVENAL. 











Nassaw Hatt, Princeton (N. J.), July 20, 1843. 
Dear Mr. Editor,—Having read with infinite plessure in the ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Times ”’ a recital of the nuw celebrated Rat meeting at the Park Theatre, I am 
induced by the perusal! to give an eccount of some of the sayings and doings 
of that respectable and numerous body in this section of thecountry. The 
above mentioned article originally appeared, I believe, in the ‘‘ New Mirror,” 
but as you will see, sume of the doings are of a sporting character, I have 
judged it fitting rather your “ Spirit” than the periodical above mentioned. It 
may be inquired by some of those curious animals, readers, by what means | 


discovered the key to their language. Remember 


“ There are more things in Heaven and eaith, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’’ 


This alone | cannot reveal, being compelled to treasure the secret in my own 


bosom, by sn 9ath, 
‘* Whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from thelr spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ; 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of fiesh and blood. List, list, O list!” 


One night, not long ago, about the * witching time,’’ J was lying on my bed, 
with closed eyes : all around was stil] as death, save now and then the sound 
of the boatman’s horn, mellowed by distance, and eke the voice of sume rattling 
Sophomore, returning from his nocturne! sacrifice to the rosy-faced God of wine. 
i was thinking of I know not what or whom, perhaps of Valerie. (Whois Va- 
lerie? Indeed, Sir, I co not know : a mere idea as yet.) Well, I was musing 
of something, or nothing, no matter what, in the darkness and stillness of night. 
Suddenly the stillness is broken by an increasing sound. Hark! is it some mo 
dest spouter re!.earsing for to-morrow’s performance! or some contest with the 
snobs encroaching on our classic domain! No: it nears me—I hear two or 
three ancient Norwegians trotting leisurely in the ceiling over my heal—now 
the sound nears aud nears—’tis the sound of the ‘ramping of many feet ; not 
running, but ama!! pattering. Here it is—just over me—a body tremendous of 
Norwegians, old end young; and unconscious of the forihcoming events, J 
damned these noisy troublers of my repose. “ Devil take them !”—— 

In this place an unseemly gap in my chronicle must unavoidably be passed 
over, for reasons mentioned in a previous line. Suffice it to say, that the inter- 
vening barrier of lath and mortar becaine as of clearest chrystal, nay, of purest 
ether, end the rat tongue was made known to me, the only mortal ever ivtrusied 
with its key. 

And for what, thiukest thoa, this numerous assemblage here met together ? 
Let me assure you, twas not for nothing, but to witness a most glorious sight 
—the battling of rat with rat for superio ity, spurning the beaten track with 
light foot. This, then, was the race course where the ret coursers were to 


strive for championship, in imitation of the sports of men, 


“* quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse jurat, metague fervidis 
Evitata rotis, paimaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos.” 


I am not, (unfortunately’) one of these, aud in consequence the sporting 
terms used by them in overflowing abundance are almost entirely uvintelligible 
to me; this may somewhat obscure my description, but I hope to be excused 
for my ignorance, ard though I may not dare, with Horace, say 


“* Quoc si me lyricis vatibus inseres 
Subdlimi feriam sidera vertice,” 


yet if I may be classed, though humbly, among the chroniclers of strange oc - 

curr nces I will feel myself honored exceedingly by the noble company in which 

I am placed. 

The whole course was crowded, and scarce a spot ‘eft unoccupied by a 
rat’s fobt. The track was inclosed between two lines of books which had been 
felonieusly abstracted from the libraries of students inhabiting the environs 

This shows the necessity of an Intergeneric Copy-right Law. By what means 
they managed to cenvey some of those large !ones, can only be conjectured, or 
subjected to speculations as various and vague as those concerning the method 
employed by the Ancient Egyptians, in constructing their architectural wov. 
ders) 1 am inclined to think, however, that they used sfeam, railways and 1.- 
clined p'aves: for, about @ month previous to this time, my patent-student- 





coffee-pot had been very mysteriously made away with ; aud by an accidente} 
glance I espied a faint end mutilated picture, evidently cesigued to represent 








my peculiarly formed coffee-pot, prefixed to a train of cigar-bores 
painted, resting on thread-spools (stolen from me, I could venture to take 
oath) proceeding vp an inclined pléne formed of something that had the vod 
pearance of a sofa on end—(as to this I cannot be sure, inasmuch as the ro 
was torn, and very faint.) But, the picture gives us an almost certainty of 
knowledge concerning their powers of conveyance. 

J observed among the massive volumes, several acquaintances, intimate wh 
ther I would, or no—and in verity, I was much rejoiced to see some of then 
in the degraded position of seats for vulgar and rather rascally rats. Here a 
a very knowing looking chap, with a prodigious length of whisker, (drat him) 
smoking some (of my best) knaster, seated with a provokingly self contented 
air upon the ** Differential Calculus,” offering bets to any amount on « Suffo- 
cate.” Thinks Ito myself, Mr. Yeung, your dignity is now but the « ghost of 
a departed quantity,’ for this impudent “Irrational Function” is calculatin 
the differential of the ‘‘ minima values” of Integrity and an st leteaneale 
The former, he says to himself, “if you win, you have the smal! credi ' 
claiming the bet.” The latter: ** I! you lose (Eulers) criter:os, fails them 
must become a “ Vanishing Fraction.” 

But here again I saw several rats mounted on Plato selling cheese. [| be. 
came indignant at the outrage, and by heavens, would have revenged the insult 
had J not luckily remembered the injunction I had received at ny invitation’ 
“not to utter a word on iay life.” Alas! that Plato, the great, the glorious 
philosopher should be subjected to ignominy like this. Plato! my favorite 
author! Ais opinions, mine, more especially that particular docirine of Love! 
After that Platonic love has gone to the rats, how can I retain a spark of it 
Alas, poor Plato! TI observed many other works io this debasing place, but the 
misfortuves of my dear Pisto, have driven them from my head—I must i 
in sadness. 

For the convenience of spectators of races, stands had been erected on 
different parts of the ground. They had been constructed of materials select. 
ed from the heterogenious mass of Dr. MacYut’s lectures on “ Greek Litera. 
ture.” ‘Oh! what a falling off was there, my friends.”’ 

Forgive me, my dear “ Spirit,” for my many digressions—I would not de- 
part frem the straight line of narrative, could] help it, sooner than I would 
from that of truth. ‘ Speaking of guns’’—you may ask if this is a true story, 
Upon the word of an author, as trae as any ‘* True Story” J ever read. But 
‘* revenons a nos moutons’’—(not mutton though it is allied to a saddle.) 


beautifully 


t of 
» You 


roceed 


I heard a great talk among the knowing ones of the great trotting between 
Lady Ssffolk, Beppo, and Oneida Chief, who by the way didn’t trot, but paced, 
There was, however, some dissent as to its being the fastest time on record, 
also as to the precise time—‘' 2:29,”’ said a big fellow in the confident tone of 
one accustomed to dictate. ‘I beg your pardon, my dear sir,” interposed a 
spruce little shaver, with an incipient beard, ‘* 2:26}— 2:27: I saw it myself,” 
‘* Moustache,* hold your tongue,” growled the big fellow, to my greates! satis- 
faction ; it does my heart good to see such animals as ‘* Moustache ”’ abashed, 
Sut be recovered from the severity of even that blow, and remarked, though in 
a lower and more respectful tone, that it might be seen in the bulle:in at the 
Judge’s stand. They started off for that point, and I, determine. to discover 
their informant, threaded the mazes of that motley crowd after them. While 
keeping my eye upun them, I observe! the surrounding rats, and was mich as- 
tonished to find so great a similarity existing between them and men. Here 
they were, betting, swearing, quarreling, drinking, fighting, smoking, cheating, 
and, in fact, a perfect fac simile of man. I heard one fellow, with such a crowd 
collected about him that I could not see his occupation, say something about 
‘a little joker ;” he, I suppose, was running his ‘rig’? on the green rata, | 
observed some lady rats, both of high and low degree, upon the “ Area.” —Tie 
ladies were comfortably situated in stands formed most elegantly of “ Paley’s 
Mora! Philosophy ;” they all seemed to be in high spirits, and delighted with 
he sport, and some glasses before them, containing some liquid, evidently good. 

But to continue with my disputants:—As they reached the Judge's Stand, 
I discovered them, and of course looked at the bulletin with them—when 
lo and behold! there was the account in full from the Spirit of the Times, 
placed for the benefit of all interested therein. I wondered (to myself) if 
the ret genus subscribed ; but had no opportunity of determining until the 
next day, when I found my copy most shamefully mutilated by the loss of 
this account. They indeed did not subscribe, and as in all their ac:ions, 
these ingenious fereigners had appropriated their neighbour's property by 
neatly nibbling out Lady Suffolk, Beppo, and Oneida Cuief. In fact, they 
are equal in depredations to men fureigners, feeding on the substance of our 
American citizens without a care for our feelings; butthey are more honest 
thieves—they pretend to no kindred or acquairtance, and professedly are our 
enemies, at al! times and by all means endeavoring to injure us. I did uot 
enquire if any travelled rats wrote ‘ notes,” declaiming impotently against 
slavery, or any of our systems; yet I have not the slightest doub: that they 
would descend to such puppyisms. One very respectable rat informed me, 
however, that they left the houses of such men, as if they were falling. 


I have, my dear “ Spirit,” given far more space to iny introduction than 
will be required for the substance, or main body. In this I have followed 
the plan of Paul de Kock, who always gives more of everything else than 
his subject—the true way of giving the manners, habits, and genius of the 
race written of: and so I have rattled on with a wish to give you some idea 
of the manners of thece interesting and almost civilized gvimais. 

‘A devorticulo repetatur fabula.”” The motley crew of rats now began to 
assemble near the stand to see the nags Here were Suffucate, a famous grey 
lady ; Beanpole, so named because ho wae not in the slightest degree like 8 
beanpole; and One eyed Chief; he had been a leader in battle and Jost one eye 
—whence his appellation. 

Here they came for the start. Suffocate had been the favorite, but by an ac- 
cidental misnomer, it had been spread abroad that she was almost suffocated 10 
overfeeding, and in consequence, the One-eyed Chief, in remembrance of his 
former noble bearing had decidedly the run. After several attempts they hed 
a fair start, Suffocate leading, the Oue-eyed second, Beanpole away in sie reat’ 
Suffocate evidently had the advantage, and went off with the apparent deter 
mination to keep it. They went on in this order, half way round the track ; 
then the Beanpule made a rush on the Chief—gained on bimn—necked him, and 
dashe d after Suffocate; but the grey lady kept him at his distance votil she 
got inside amid the welcoming of her backers. The time of :his heat we° 
good though not at all extraordinary—4 seconds and 9 sixteenths. The Bea 
polers were now increasing in number (taking the odds). The single eyed rats 
increased in spirits, too, for] saw some taking a private horp for guod luck. 

On coming up for the 2/ heat, the Grey looked badly—Beaupole anziozs for 
the go, and the One-eyed ‘as if he wanted to.” They started fairly, and with 
out difficulty. Suffocate had the track, but soon Jost it to the Chief, who now 
seemed to have attained his place, pegging awey in fine style. When he 
reached the quarter-stretch, the two tail nags dashed on with tremendous strides 
to overtake the Chief; he, however, saw his game, and almost equalled shem 
in pace—he got over the ground fast enough to leave, on coming o2t, Suffocate 
one, and Beanpole two heads bebiad him. This was a glorious heat, 42d fully 
appreciated by the enthusiastic beholders: the lady rats became quite enamored 
of the old Chief, and waved their tails at him—uofortunately they were 0” his 
blind side, and he did not obtain the benefit of this encouragement of the s€%- 
The time of this beautiful round was just 4 seconds and | sixteenth, the fastest 
time on the rat records. 

3u heat: All the animals ere of better appearance than they bave deen, pote 
withstanding the two former heats, especially the tremendous running of the 
last. An even start, the Chief taking the track, forewkened the beautiful rut: 
ning. For half the course the three were not @ length apart at any time; DY 
on commencing the lest half, the Grey made an awful rush for the track, ol 
pole trying to follow, yet until they reached the stretch, there was 10 visible 
change. At this place, however, the Chief began to fail, leaving the race b*- 





* This appears to have been a term of reproach, assimiiating him to some puppies. 
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Sent. 2. 


tween B:.npole anit e Grey rat. Bean was closing rapidly with Soff. cate, 
when some of the polers cheeredhim on. This manifest'y interropted him, ard 
he lost te race by a neck. Had these polers held their tongues, they would 
not have been suffocated. This heat was an xcellent one, t'o igh not as good 
as the former, ‘ie time being 4 seconds and 2 sixteenths. Recapitulatior :— 











Suf ocate, gf r. CP COS OOES COLL OSOD SOOT OHSS 858 Coss bese 1 2 1 
Ou -eyed Chief, U. Te wesm mnee mane omen mann wate ween wee eee 2 | 3 
Bea: pie, d, To ccc coe 8 2088 808s Cwee wome sees sees cece case 3 3 2 


Time, 4:3-16ths—4:1 16th—4:2-16ths. 

Although Beanpole came out behind in the first two heats, an/ secon) ‘n the 
last, he is a rat of excellent speed an! pluck, and fully sustained bis reputation. 
His terrible push in the last heat would doubtless have given it te him, had it 
not been fur that unfortunate, though friendly cheer. He has lost no reputation 
in the race, while Suffocate has gained—she now is the champion of the Area- 
rat. A gentlerat bas informed me that she can “do iv” in 4 seconds, by his 
own timing. The backers of the dr. (dirty rat) say that she can be Beanpoled 
in less than 4 seconds; and those of the vu. r. (ugly rat) insist that he can give 
her enough ia the same time. After this there was such confusion among the 
rates, tuat I could no longer distinguish indiziduals or words—and at the same 
time, the ceiling gradually thickenel, hiding all things from my view—I coulu 
enter into various speculations cuncerning this race of ani nals, but an already 
too protracted letter prevents me. I would like to give some reflections con 
cerning tho ‘subs ratam of matter,” but the same powerful reason forbids. 

Causo Encian, Member of the Vicksburg Club. 


—— 


HiUNTING REMINISCENCES. 


BY NIMROD. 











Just published by Rudo!ph ackerman, Eclipse Sporting Gallery. 


The above work may be regarded as Nimrod’s last legacy to the sporting 
world, and whether we look at it as a characteristic bequest, a lively and 
entertaining companion, ora handsome and elegant addition to our sporting 
literature, it is in every respect the becoming parting bow of a well graced 
actor. ltmarks strongly inevery feature ; its matter, its manner, its Tout 
ENSEMBLS, the sUixing improvement that has takea place in spcrting litera- 
ture and sporting illustration siuce the period—aow upwards of twerty years 
—whea Nimrol foun1it smouldering a nong the rabbish of ignorant, unprac- 


tised writers, and uaskiliul artists, the redicale of that day, and the astonish- 
ment of secceeding ones, 

[. is uot our intention atthe present mo nent to inquire whether Nimrod’s 
writings were prejadical or beneficial to fox-huating generally, but we ma 


say what will be conceded by all, that Nimrod started a new line, in whic 

many may follow but none will succeed. O.her writers may wield the pen 
with equal vigour, but none, we fee] assured, can ever take the field with 
thesame popularity—the same indulgence—the same licence and immunity 
from real or imaginary offence, an! conseqnently the same advantages that 
Nimrod enjoyed. lt is all very well for gentlemen who read the same terse 
remarks, the rounded periods, the neatly pointed jokes and anacdotes for 
which Nimrod’s writings are chiefly conspicuous, to say, “Oh! this sort of 


writing is easy enough. If had pen, ink, and paper, I’d do quite as well 
mysell,” for writing, like oratory, isdeceptive trom its apparent easiness— 
but let one of these gentleman make the attemp’, and he will find that the 
most difficult thing of attainment is that very charm of apparent ease that 


he thinks so easy of acquirement. Bat even if he succeeds he is still not 
in the same situation that Nimrod was. Our writer ix all probability is aa 
amateur—one to whom the world’ssmiles or the world’s frown’s are equally 
indifferent, but far ocherwise was the case with Nimrod; God forbid, at the 
present lime, that we should say any thing in disparagement of that gentle- 


man. In by gone days we have had our passages of arms together, but 
deith bas drawn a veil over (hose recollections, and we refer to Nimrod now 
as an extraordinary man of his times, and one that we do not expect to see 


equalled hereaiter, Wesay he was an extraordinary min, but we fear the 
force of thatas,ertion will not be fully felt unless the reader can imagine 
himself in the situation Nimrod filled. He was tothe hunting world very 
much what poor Theodore Hood (whose unhappily brilliant career was so 
ably described in a recent number of the Quarterly Review) was to the 
fashionable world. Associatiug with the highest and the riche:t—the 
proudest and the greatest—partaking of their pursuits—iheir pleasures — 
their enjoy ments and their luxuries, without the same means that his com- 
panions possessed. Still we mustdo the sporting worid the justice to say 
tha! it was more considerate towards Nimrod than the fashionable world was 
to Mr. Hook. Nimrod had many kind and benevolent friends—many, to 
their credit be it said, among the highest and noblest in the land, showing 
that the pomps and levities of the fashionable world will not extinguish the 
prey! feelings inherent to sportsmen, in all grades and conditions of 
ife. 

Many people may fimey Nimrod’s position one of easy at’ainment and 
ready fulfilment, but far different was the case. Let one of these gentlemen 
pack up their boots and breeches and go into a hunting country—or better 
till—advertise as a certainone recently did—that he is going ona tour of 
inspeciion, and see what sort of a reception he will meet with. No; he will 
find that Nimrud’s line was something like Nimrod’s writing—easy to read 
but diffical: to imitate—easy tv atiempt but difficult to accomplish. The 
world—the sporting world at least—turns from the professed critic—above 
all from the cricic without experience. None but Nimrod’s self can be his 
paraliel. He appeared to have been made for the place, and to a certain ex- 
tent for the times in which he lived. With the birth, manners, address, and 
appearance of a gentleman, he combined sporting keenness, considerable 
knowledge of hunting, and superior judgment in horses, with fair conversa- 
tional powers, and a most re.entive memory for anecdotical service. In 
short, Nimrod wasa good companion both at home and abroad—no small 
recommendation to a man moving about the country. Moreover his con- 
versation was free trom the apparent egotism of his writings—a species of 
mannerism doubtless engendered from writing in the first person singular, 
as he was in the habit of doing in his Tours and papers generally. 16 con- 
versation he had nothing of that sort, indeed he was a very fair give andtake 
talker, with a happy adaptation of subjeci and sprinkling of anecdote. Hence 
arose his popularity with the higher orders, a popularity that he retained toa 
certain exient to the last. 

And this brings us to the more immediate purport of these remarks. 

We believe it will be ceded by all, that the writings of Nimrod afforded 
great amusement toa large and influential poriion of world. We have al- 
ready hinted that the company of noblemen and gentlemen with whom his 
Writings show he was received, could not be otherwis2 than expensive—in- 
jeed the frequent partaker of luxuries life—where care is banished and 
want is never known, is too api to forg-t that the abundance he sees is not 
his owa, and to be carried away “to do asothers do,” forgetful of his inability 
to cope with them in the way of expense, and this was one of Nimrod’s 
stumbling blocks Toa perhaps naturally easy thoughiless disposition he 
hac th2 misfortune of frequent temptation which no exertions on his pari— 
and that exertions he pm make the mass of published matter abundantly 
proves—we say no exertions on his pariconld save Nimrod from the effect 
of temptation and the too common fate of literary men--that of dying in 
debt and difficuliies. Nimrod left a wife and young family totally unpro- 
vided for, and we feel assured that the sporting world—those to whom the 
labours ot his latter life were devoted, will willingly make a last offering to 
the memory of a man that has contributed so greatly totheir instruction and 
amusement. As we were writing the foregoing, the newspaper of the day 
appeared with the following announcement, which we copy verba'im in- 
stead of a note we had added to our own on the subject :— 

To rue Sportina Wortp, anp Tas Pusiic 1x General.—In consequence 
of the death of Mr. Apperley, the author of “Nimrod’s Letters,” “The 
Chase,” “ The Torf and the Road,” and other highly popular works upon 
sporting, his widow and the younger branches of his family are left very 
inadequately provided for. It has Leen universally admitted that the writings 
of “ Nimrod’ have tended, perhapsin a greater degree than those of any 
other individual, to raixe the character of the Sporting Literature of this 
country, or indeed, it might be added of the world, as many of his works 
have been translated, and the interestand general approbation bestowed upon 
them abroad which so eminently distinguished their publication at home: 
This appeal, then, to the liberality of the sporting world is respectfully soli- 
cited on behalf of the widow and family of one who so long and sedulously 

laboured for the advancement of the noble and manly sports of the field. 
Messrs, Herries, Farquhar and Co , Bankers, St. James’s-street, have kindly 
consented to receive donations, which will be laid out in such a manner as 
may be deemed most beneficial forthe family by the trastees, John Henry 
Tremenheere, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, and Memberof 
- Cartan Club, residing at North Lodge, Ealing, Middlesex, and Mr. James 

ad ey. , 

is Royal Highness Prince Albert, his Royal Highness the Duke de Ne- 

mours, and the following noblemen and gentlemen have generously proffered 
their assistance :-— 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford Lord Hill 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch LordRedesdale 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond Hon. Charies Stuart Wortley, M P. 

His Grace the Duke of Rutland Sir F. L. Holyoake Goodricke, Bart. 

The Marguisof Titchfield Sir Henry Peyton, Bart. 

The Ear! of Eglinton Sir Richard Sutton, Bart. 
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‘To return te cur review. 
‘rhe work before us, as we have already said, isin every respect worthy 
and characteristic of Nimrod. 1 combines the experience and observations 
of a long life, with the pita of all the tours he ever made. published with 
maps and embellishments, in that style of Jiberal illustration for which Mr. 
Ackerman is so jusily famous. Ali the best riders, all the dest horses, all 
the best hounds, all the best jokes, all the best runs, all the best covers, all the 
best countries, all the best siories, are here condensed into one goodly volume 
under the title of “ Huating Reminiscences.” The iliustrativns are first-rate, 
and the head and tail-pieces clever, sporiing, andcharacteristic. The litera- 
ture is a fund of present amusemen , formed out of the chronicles uf the 
ast. We have Shropshire from Lord Siamford’s tim2, Leicestershire from 
ord Se'ton’stime, Nosthamptonshire in Lord Althorpe’s (now Lord Spen- 
cer) time, Warw.ckshite, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Berk- 
shire, Wiltsh.re, all the hunting countries in fact glanced at in these pleasant 
ramDling, recollections, in a heart and soul style of writing that makes one 
almost long to hive lived in the days they describe, and among the good 
fellows they depict—dip where you will you are sure to turn upa smile or a 
laugh. Here are acouple of jewels in the persons of Dicky Bayzand and 
the Nuneation tanner:— 
“In Mr. Lowth’s notes to his famous Billesdon Coplow Poem, he says 
‘ None but good fellows are ever esteemed worthy of a nick name.’ Before 
quitting the provincials then, I will ask the question—what sportsman has not 
seen, or at any rate heard of, the renowned Dicky Bayzand? He has been 
some years in his grave; but if he had kept away from Newmarket, where 
he wasa flat among sharps, and contended himself with the handsume cempe- 
tence he was heir+o, he would have been still going above ground to the 
amusement of his friends, and to the credit of fox-hunting, for he wasa 
right good sportsman and a dear lover of that sport. He was likewise, at a 
certain pace, an excellent huntsman, but too slow to see a quick thing— 
HOUNDS RUNNING STRAIGHT. This proceeded from severa) combined causes. 
To be sure he was heavy—not less than fifteen stone withthe saddle—de spite 
of all his care to reduce himself,—but this should not have stooped him, 
mounted as he generally was, or as he might always have been, with his 
judgement in horse-flesh, which was good. Secondly, he always appeared 
afraid of allowing his horses to go fast over rough ground, or across grips. 
Thirdly, he was shy of strong fences, and took too much time over weak 
ones ; and lastly, as his horses were always on sile, and were generally laid 
inat high prices, he was fearful o7‘ letting them go too fast under his weight, 
lest they should Jet the cat out of the bag at the same time;’ for although he 
Was an exeellent judge, he often like others got hold of the wrong sort. Itis 








key after him, put it ia‘o his pocket, and‘ bade the field bye” On ane © 
other, when ip the same enviable sitvation—i. e. having ote leaped 
into a deep pit brimfull of water. As he was in the act of swimming out of 
it, he observed a man on fvot warning those who were following him of theie 
danger. * Hold your tongue,’ roared his lordship. ‘we shall bave it full ina 
roinme: But did Lord Forester, like Mr. Childe, never press upon hounds? 
ne then, I have reason to believe; which called forth the following 

uke uf Mr. Meynell. ‘We hada pretty rinp to-day,’ said he,* first came 
the fox, then Cecil Forester, anp THEN My HOUNpDs.’ ” 

eRe fo'lowing is something out of the common way: 
wiih mae Sree back I was in the habit of Gceastimalty meeting in the field 
Sle tit ¢ of the best men over a country En land ever produced, by the hum- 

€ Lille of Mr. Morgan, hop merchant, of Londun.’ On one occasion, and 
the first, [ s'unbled a him in the most extraordinary manner, as the fol- 
lowing tile will unfold. Itchanced thatl was at the turning out of a stag 
on the Ludlow race-course, one fine day in October, in honor of the bur- 
gesses’ feast. A person appeared in the throng on "such a wretchedly bad 
hack, and of so mean an appearance withal, that the person who collected 
the half- crowns declined han‘ting him the glove. Al that denoted the sports« 
man was a black velvet hunting cap, his person being envoloped in a thread- 
bare brown surtout buttoned up thethroat. On the hounds being laid on the 
scent, however, the scene changed, and much after the fashion of a panto- 
mime. Ona signai being given, a countryman rode up to Mr. Morgan with 
his hunter; the thread-bare coat was thrown on the ground, and the sports- 
man appeared in the most correct costume of the chase! But, ty be brief. 
We had a very excellent run, and the riding of Mr. Morgan and the perfor- 
mance of his horse, OVer 4 VERY DIFFICULT Country, were the admiration of 
the few who could witness them, of which few I had the good luck to make 
one. But now for another changeof the scenes. ‘ Who isthis fine rider? 
saidone. Where CAN HE CoMe Prom?’ said another. ‘ Will he sell his 
horse ?’ asked a third. By accident it was ascertained that it was the well- 
known Mr, Morgan, but he would nor sell his horse although two hundred 
gineas were offered four him, as he was leading him and another through 
Ladlow, on the morrow. I should think the world never produced a mere 
perfect hunter, and, as a proofof his astonishing the natives, the gentleman 
who offzred the two hundred guineas for him never before gave half that suum 
for a horse.” 

We could string on endless anecdctes, stories, and adventures, embracin 
men in every rank of life, and including every hunting country ; but we will 
not borrow from a work that is sure to be in the hands of every sportsman. 
The old stager wi!l doubtless recognize stories that he has heard or read be- 
fore, but they are so good, and withal so pleasantly told, as to bear repetition, 
while the mas: of amusement, instruction, aod information, cannot fail ot 
being useful to the tyro, and the work itself will rise in value as time throws 
the scenes and the actors further in the distance. 

The New Sporting Magazine for August, 1843. 
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acurious fact, however, though by no means a solitary one, that the horse 
he went best upon was his old black horse, for he had no name, which he 
rode for many years, and which must have been a very difficult one to ride. 
However, I will describe him, and your readers shall judge for themselves. 
He was upwards of sixteen hands high, with an immense head and an iron 
mouth; a hard puller, and a rusher at his fences. Buthe was well bred and 
stout, and, possessing the puwer of a dray horse, seldom felt pisrress; and 
perhaps it was this that inspired his rider with confidence. He was, itistrue, 
an accomplished fencer, but no man could have ridden him unless a very 
superior horseman, which Bayzand certainly was allowed to be. Slow, 
however, as my old friend was, compared with what he ouGuT To HAVE BEEN, 
WITH HIS STABLE AND HIS GOOD EYE TO HOUNDs—for few men had better—he 
could give an excellent account of a run, and describe all its interesiing 
puints with great minutene-s. ln short, he was a sportsman, and looked up 
to as such in all countries in which he hunted. 
‘* Were Ito ransack my memory forall the amusing circumstances relating 
to this extraordinary character, as I may denominate him, I should far ex- 
zeed the limits of my pages, so one or two must suffice. He was one day 
going better than common, ona fine grey horse that he had purchased of me 
at a long price—no doubt witha view of selling him to som? one at a mach 
longer, for he was not quite equal to his weight—when he got an awful fall 
over a high postant railfence. Dickey was as dead as he is at present fora 
short time, and his friends imagined it was all over with him ; but coming 
to himself, asthe saying is, he appeared in his true character, for the first 
words he uttered (and most emphatically did he utter them)—were ‘ No 
FAULT OF THE H RSE, BY G—D,’ either was it; for he hadalighted with one 
leg up to the shoulder in a vacant post-ho'e—an occurrence that we may won- 
der does not ofiener put the neck ofthe fox-hunter to hazard. Next to arab- 
bit-hole fall at best pace over a gentleman’s park; or what we cal] coming 
RUMP First over four strong rails, it is the most dangerous fall one can have. 
‘« As it is possible these !ines may be read when the haad that writes them 
shall be dust; and as we have been told, there are ‘sermons in stones, and 
good in every thing, perhaps I may indulge the notion that some good may 
arise tothose who have yet to enter uponthe grand theatre of the world, il I 
prodace from ihe ashes of this celebrated sportsman a beacon that shall warn 
them against approaching the rock on which was shipwrecked his happiness 
and, | may safely add, his life. His fate was this:—He had enough, he 
grasped at more, and he lost all! Perhaps in many of my readers’ eyes, few 
people were much more desirably settled in life than Mr. Bayzand. He had 
a comfortable house, witha very profitable farm; a good income, a gooista- 
ble of horses, good health, and good triends. He hid also good credit. If 
he wanted £500, he had it for the asking, What more could he want? 
Why, we might answer, Noruinc. But it is with individuals as with 
states :— 
‘ At postquam Fortuna loci ciput extulit hujas, 

Et tetigit summos vertice Roma deos, 
Creverunt et opes, etopiam furiosa Cupido: 

E: cum possideant piurima plura volant.’ 


Thus wrote Ovid, and such was the case with poor Bayzand. In an evil 

hour, and by the cover side, without pearing himszif for the completion 
of it, he made an offer to the late Mr. Fermor, ot Tusmore Park, of £73, 
000 for his Worcestershire properiy, imagiaing that he could realize a large 

sum by the purchase, and it ruined him! Sotru’y sporiing, however, was 
the bargain, that the odd £3000 depend:d onthe event of a filly winning or 
losing the Oaks! ; 

“Some of the horse dealing transactions, however, of our depaite] bro- 
ther sportsman, canrot but create a smile. Perhaps it was his cons'ant al- 
tendance at the Newmarket meetings that gave him an insight into the doc- 
trine of chances, but his favorite system of selling his horses was upon post 
opit bonds. I think I speak within compass when I say they did not realize 
him five shillingsin the pound, butif he were to rise again [am quite sure 
he wouldtry them again, so deeply was he infatuated by the premium they 
held out. he tollowing is one of many amusing anecdotes [ could relate 
oa the subject:—He sold a horse in London, to a brother sportsman, fora 
certain consideration—a pretty good one, no doubt—payable on the decease 
of the purchaser’suncie. The bond being prepared, sealed, signed, and at- 
tested, was safely deposited in the breeches-pocket of the seller, when, as he 
was ia the act of buttoning the said pocket, he gravely exclaimed— But I 
say, my good fellow, ARE YOU QUITESURE YOU HAVEAN UNCLE? Now whether 
the gentleman, now also ‘gone to his fathers,’ was sure he had an uncle, is 
what I cannot pretend to decide, but I am quite sure the seller told me he 
was not paid for his horse; and lam also sure I could mention a dozen othe 

similar cases. Nevertheless, I consider Bayzand to have been a considera- 
ble gainer by his speculation by horses, onthe balance. At one time, judeed, 
by asort of Midas gift, every thing he touched turned to gold. 

“ There wasa kind of double phenomenon, some twenty years back, in the 
Atherstone country, in the person of a man and the capabilities of his mare, 
that made a great noise in those days. This was no lessthan a tanner, in the 
town of Nuneaton. Warwickshire, who, on an animal little better thana 
pony, was a match for most men, if not for any man, who ever took the field. 
In fact, by way of proving this, he made adead set at Assheton Smith, when- 
ever he went out withthe Quorn hounds, and he could very rarely shake 
him off. This becoming somewhat of ajvcular reproach amongst his friends, 
that gallant rider was determined to get ridof the tanner; so, mounted one 
day on his big grey horse, h2 sent him ata flighi of stiff rails, as high even 
as his back, saying—a/fter the manner of Dick Knight, upon Contract—“ Now 
the», Pll stop this d—d fellow.” Luckily for the tanner, Smith broke the top 
rail, and he followed him. His name was Br on; and as every man who 
excels likes to become DIsTINQUE, he always appeared in a light-colored green 
coat, which, in allusion to his almost flying over a country, obtained for him 
the nick name of The Paroquet. He ‘vasa gallant little fellow, however, 
and his only fault was rather too much of the‘ quickening power,’ ambition, 
that ‘ lastinfirmity of NOBLE minds,’—ergo very excusabla in a tanner.” — 

Here are a couple of good stories ot the late Lord Forester, the “‘ champion 
of the hanting field of his day.” as Nimrod calls him:— 

“ All those who knew this celebrated sportsman also knew the natural gaiety 
of his disposition, and how fond he was of what is termed a joke, and partic- 
ularly when he himself had the best of it. It may be expected then that the 
chances and disasters of a fox-chase frequently afforded him atheme. On 
one occasiun, it is told of him, that, having the lead in a quick thing, and no 
one close on his heels, he cameto a park paling which no horse could leap. 
His quick eye, however, espied a small bridle gate, in which the park-keep- 


of our readers. John Jones was the intimate friend of Mr. Snooks, Mr. Smith, 
Mrs. Wiggins, and other distinguished personages ; and these papers, now col- 
lected for the first time, throw a new light upun certain passages in his career 
hitherto unexplained They are chiefly illustrative of the Town Life during 
the first half of the present century, and teem with particulars of all those cha- 
racters who gave so peculiar an aspect to the Court in which Mr. Jones re- 
sided. 
To the befevulence of Mr. Jones’ disposition we may attribute the many 
calls made upon his charity, even at the time his circumstances were most em- 
barrassed, as we discover from the following note, of which there are many 
such :— 
“To Mr. Jones, Sir I humbely ask pardon for troublin of you bat I have a 
smal account to make up on Satrday night and if you could settle your littel bill 
it would be of the gratest service to yours moat respecifly G, Button.” 
At this very time, troubles, pecuniary and otherwise, were coming very thickly 
upon Jones ; for, bearing the same date asthe preceding document, is an ac- 
count, which appears to have been left unsettled. [t is very remarkable, inas- 
much as it furnishes us with miaute information respecting his usual mode of 
dress. 
ACCOUNT. 
(on a singularly small parallelogram of paper) , 

For Mr. Jones. 
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After this date, we find him a sojourner in the then existing Fleet Prison ; 
aud his residence therein appears to have thrown him into the society of several 
distinguished people. A letter, dated ‘* Coffee Gallery, No 19,” runs as follows. 
[t is evidently in his own hand-writing, and the signature exactly corresponds 
to oue appended to an inquest jury list, upon which he served as foreman :— 


‘* Dear Snell, 
‘Here I am az last erib’d as right as ninepence. Come down and se2 us, 
and bring Tom aod Wiggy, also some gin and cigars. Get a flat bottle, and 
put it in your great-coat pocket, and drop a penny, which makes more noise 
than a shilling, toto the turnkey’s box I shall have some fine chicks in my 
room on Sunday. Yours ever, Joun Jones.” 
The latter part of this epistle is somewhat ambiguous, as not clearly point- 
ing vut whether Mr. Jones meant visitors or poultry that he had assembled for 
the gratification of his friends. A little light 1s, however, tarown on the mys- 
tery, by an entry made in his pocket book of that day, ia which we see this 
memorandum :— 
* June 10 ..Tom and Wiggy came—asked Peck and Chaffy to meet them. 
Didn't hear the quarter to vine bell, and got lucked in. Woiggy slept in the 
wardrobe, and Tom under the table,” 
It was subsequent to this period that Jones began his theatrical career. In 
a prompter's book, attached to one of the minor theatres, in the December of 
the same year, there is an entry to the effect that he was too late to delivera 
message : and a corresponding fine is discovered in the treasury account of the 
same week, on the Saturday morning. He seems to have borne his reverses 
with great good humor however, for we find him on that same evening singing 
a comic song fora benefit concert at the Bower Saloon, where his name ap- 
pears in big letters on the bill—a star in the hemisphere of Stangate. 
On the 10 h of May following, he sailed from England, and, Like Perouse, 
was never heard of afterwards. He left deeply in debt—his great failing— 
aud prowably this is why he departe! clandes'inely. The last document con- 
nected with hin ia characteristic. He sent his landlord the key of his room, 
coupled with au allusion to the rent, in which he told the owner that “ he wish'd 
he might get it,” an evidence of his still charitable nature. 
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THE UNIVERSAL PEACE CONVENTION. 
The members of this excellent institution have been meeting together, out 
their proceedings have not been correctly reported. The following is a ver- 
batim accoant of what took place, a few days ago, at one of their assem- 
blies :— 
Mr. Palseau.hop was unanimously called to the chair. He began by observ- 
ing on the sacrifices he had personally made for peace and quietness. He had 
just paid a cabman four times the lega! fare, rather than provoke that individual 
to punch bis (the chairman’s) head, which had been threatened (Hear, hear.) 
The great principle of the society was to prevent war; acd he was glad to see 
that the iron railings, which formerly were made in the form of javelins, were 
ne longer manufactured in shapes of such a formidable character. (Hear.) At 
one house he (the chairman) had called and :equested the owner to remove 
some railings in the form of javelins, urging the fact of their giving warlike no- 
tions to the neighboring youth ; but the householder replied in an unfriendly. 
tone, and high werds ensued, when he (the chairman), received a kick, and find- 
ing he was foiled in the encounter, ran away—in the spirit of the Society. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) Still he (the chairman) was not discouraged. (Ap- 
plause. 
. Mr. bial was happy to ebserve that the Duke of Wellington was favora- 
ble to peace. It was a wrong notion to suppose that the hero of Waterloo was 
fond of war, or that he was continually walking about with a foil, pinking his 
fri: nis and acquaintances. (Hear) The Duke had said that he had rather re- 
pose upon his laurels, and he (Mr. C ) was glad to perceive that the laurels in 
front of Apsley House were looking healthy. (Question ) 

Tue Chairman ther read the report, from which it appeared that the society’s 
funds bad been exhausted in the purchase of old swords from the marine store 
dealers, and converting the same into ploughshares, of which the Society had 
now such a stock as to be able to supply the whole of the agricultural interest. 
The committee asked for a further subscription from the members, to enable 
the society to buy a quantity of bayonets, with the intention of haviog them 
made into boot-hvoks. 

It was proposed to give the thanks of the society to a certain actor, who had 
greatly advanced the cause of tranquillity and peace by having never ‘“ made a 


hit.” 
Punch. 











er had left his key . so popping through it quickly, his lordship turned the 


This resolution having been agreed to, the meeting separated. 
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A SOUVENIR THE FRANCE.” 


FROM THE “ LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR o’LEARY.” 
—___ 


: ay—I won't confess to the year—that I found my- 
wait wes in te uae oe the Place Royale, at last deposited at the 
door of the Horel de France, It seemed to me in my then ignorance like a pis 
aller, when the postillion said, let us try the France, and little prepared me for 
the handseme but somewhat small hotel before me. It was nearly five o'clock 
when | arrived, and I had only time to make some slight change in my dress, 
when tne bell sounded for fable d’hote. 

The guests were already seated when J entered, but a place had been reserved 
for me, which completed the table. I was a young—perhaps after reading a 
little ferther you'll say a very young traveller at the time, but was soon struck 
by the quiet and decorous style in which the dinner was conducted : the ser- 
vants were prompt, silent, and observant; the guests easy and affable; the 
equipage of the table was even elegant ; and the cookery, Biennais, I was the 
only Englishman present, the party seemingly made up of Germans and 
French ; bot all spoke together like acquaintances, and before the dinner had 
proceeded far, were polite enough to include me in the conversation. 

At the head sat a large and strikingly handsome man of about eight and 
thirty or forty years of age; his dress a dark frock richly braided and orna- 
mented by the decorations of several foreign orders ; his forehead was high 
and narrow, the temples strongly indented; his nose arched and thin, and his 
upper lip covered by a short black moustache raised at either extremity and 
slightly curled, as we see occasionally ina Vandyck picture; indeed, his dark 
brown features, somewhat sad in their expression, his rich hazel eyes and long 
waving hair gave him all the character that great artist luved to perpetuate on 
his canvas; he spoke seldom, but when he did there was something indescri- 
bably pleasing in the low, mellow tones of his voice; a slight smile too lit up 
bis features at these times, and his macner had in it—I know not what—some 
strange power it seemed that made whoever he addressed feel pleased and flat- 
tered by bis notice of them, just as we see a few words spoken by a sove- 
reign caugit up and dwelt upon by those around. 

At his side sat a lady, of whom when I first came into the room I took little 
notice. Her features saemed pleasing, but no more ; but gradually as I watched 
her I wasstruck by the singular delicacy of traits that rarely make their impres- 
sion at first sight. She was about twenty-five, perhaps twenty-six, but of a 
character of looks that preserves something almost childish in their beauty. 
She was pale, end with brown hair—that light sunny brown that varies in its 
hue with every degree of light upon it; her face oval and inclined to plump- 
ness; her eyes large, full, and lustrous, with an expression of softness and 
candour that won on you worderfully the longer you looked on them ; her nose 
was short. perhaps faultily so, but beautifully chiselled, and fine as a Greek sta- 
tve; her mouth, rather large, displayed however two rows of teeth beautifully 
regular and of snowy whiteness, while her chin, rouoded and dimpled. glided by 
an easy trensitior into a throat large and most gracefully formed. Her figure, 
as well as | could judge, was below the middle size, and inclined to embonpoint ; 
and her dress, denoting some nationa! peculiarity of which I was ignorant, was 
a velvet bodice lsced in front and ornameuted with small silver buttons, which 
terminated in a white muslin skirt; a small cap, something like what Mary 
Queen of Scots is usually represented in, sat on the back of her head and fel! 
in deep lace folds on her shoulders, Lastly, her hands were small, white, 
and dimpled, and displayed on her taper and rounded fingers several rings of ap- 
parently great value. 

I have been somewhat lengthy in my description of these two persons, and 
can scarcely ask my reader to accompany me round the circle; however, it 1s 
with them principa ly [ haveto do. The others at table were still remarkable 
enough: there wasa leading member of the chamber of deputies—an ex-minis- 
ter, a tall, dark-bruwed, ill-favored man, with a retiring forehead and coal black 
eyes; he was a man of great cleverness, spoke eloquently and well, and singu- 
larly open and frank in giving his opinion on the politics of the time. There 
was a German or two from the grand duchy of something, somewhat proud, re- 
served personages, as allthe Germans of petty states are; they talked little, 
and were evidently impressed with the power they possessed of tantaliz'ng the 
company by not divulging the intention of the ** Gross Herzog of Hoch Dou- 
nerstadt””’ regarding the present prospects of Europe. 

There were three Frenchmen and two French ladies, all pleasant, easy, and 
conversable people ; there was a doctor from Louvain, a shrewd, intelligent 
man ; @ Pryssian major and his wife, well bred, quiet people, and like all 
Prussians, polite without inviting acquaintance; an Austrian secretary of le- 
gation ; a wine merchant from Bourdeaux ; and a celebrated pianist completed 
the party. 

I have now put my readers in possession of information which I only obtained 
afier some days myself; for though one or other of these personages were occa- 
sionally absent from table d'hote, | soon perceived that they were all frequent- 
ers of the house and wel! known there. 

If the guests were seated at table wherever chance or accideut might place 
them, I could perceive that a tone of deference was always used to the tall 
meno, who invariably maintained his place at the head, and an air of even 
greater courtesy assumed towards the lady beside him, who was his wife. 
He was always addressed as Monsieur le Comte, and her title of countess ne- 
ver forgotten in speaking toher. During dinner, whatever little chit-chat or 
gossip was the talk of the day was specially offered up to her. 

The younger guests occasionally ventured to present a bouquet, and even 
the rugged minister himself accomplished a more polite bow in accosting her 
than he could have summoned up for his presentation to reyalty. To all these 
little attentions she returned a smile, or a look, or a word, or a gesture with 
her white hand, never exciting jealousy by any undue degree of favor, and dis- 
tributing her honors with the practised equanimity of one accustomed to it. 

Dinner over and coffee, a handsome britz<a drawn by two splendid dark bay 
horses would drive up, and Madame la Comtesse, conducted to the carriage by 
her husband, would receive the homage of the whole party as they stood to let 
her pass. ‘The count would then linger some twenty minutes or so and take 
his leave, to wander for an hour about the park, and afverwards to the theatre, 
where [ used to see him in a private box with his wife. 

Such was the little party at ‘‘the France” when I took up my residence 
there in the mouth of May, and gradually one dropped off after another as the 
summer wore on. The Germans went bach to sour kraut and kreutzer whist ; 
the secretary of legation was on leave; the wine merchant was off to St. Pe- 
tersburg ; the pianist was performing in London ; the ex-minister was made a 
clerk in the bureau he once directed; and so on, leaving our party reduced 
to the count aud madame, a stray traveller, a deaf abbe, and myself. 


The dog days in a continental city are, as every one knows, stupid and tire- 
some enough. Every one has taken his departure either to his chateau, if he 
has dhe, or to the watering places; the theatre has no attractiup, even if the 
heat permitted one to visit it; the streets are empty, parched, and grass grown; 
and except the arrival and departure of that incessant locomotive, Joha Bull, 
there is no bustle or stir anywhere. 

Hapless indeed is the condition then of the man who is condemned from 
any accident to toil through this dreary season; to wander about in solitude 
the places he has seen filled by pleasant company ; to behold the park and pro- 
menades given upto Fiemish bonnes, or Norman nurses, where he was wont to 
gied his eye with the sight of bright eyes and trim shapes flitting past in all the 
tasty elegance of Parisian toilette; tu see a lazy frotfeur sleeping away his 
hours at the porte cochere, which a month before thundered with the deep rol 
of cquipage coming and going—all this is very sad, and disposes one to bel 
come duli and discontented too, beet 

For what reason I was detained at Brussels it is unnecessary to inquire : 
some delay in remittances, if I remember aright, had their suare in the cause. 
Who ever travelled without having cursed his banker, or his agent, or his uncle, 
or his guardian, or somebody in short, who had a deal of money belonging to 
bim in his hands, and would not send it forward? Inall my long experience of 
travelling and travellers I don’t remember meeting with one person who, if it 
were not for such mischances, would not have been amply supplied with cash. 
Some, with a knowing wink, throw the blame on the ‘* governor ;” others, more 
openly indigaant, confound Coutts and Drummond; a stray Irishman will now 
and thea damn the * tenantry that haven’t paid up the last November ;” but 
none, no matter how much their conditiun bespeaks that out-o’-elbows habit 
which a “ ways-and-means” style of life contracts, will ever confess to the fact 
that their expectations are as blank as their banker’s book, and that the only 
land they are ever to pretend to, is a post bit right in some six feet by two in 
a churchyard. And yet the world is full of such people—weli-informed, plea- 
sant, good-looking folk who inhabit first-rate ho'e!s—drink, dine, and dress well 
—frequent theatres and promeuades—spend their wioters at Paris, Florence, or 

Rone—their summers at Baden, Ems, or Iaterlachen ; have a strange half in- 
\umacy with men in the higher circles ; occasionally dine with them ; are never 
heard of in any dubious or unsafe affair; are reputed safe fellows to talk to; 
know every oue—from the horse-dealer who will give credit, tothe Jew who 
will advance cash; and notwithstanding that they neither gamble, nor bet, nor 
speculate, yet contrive to live—ay, and well too—without any known resources 
whatever. If English— and they are for the most part so—they usually are 
a by some well-known name of aristocratic reputation in England: they 
pc uate Villiers, or Paget, or Seymour, or Percy, which on the Continent is 

ready a kind of half nobility at once: and the question which seemingly 


— oo ae vous etes parent de mi lord! is a receipt in full fur rank 


. hese monn who that knows eny thing o° the Continent has not met 
such every where!—are the great riddles ef our century ; and I’d rather give a 








reward for their secret than all the discoveries about perpetual motion, or longi- 
tude, or St. John Longism that ever was heard of ; and strange it is too, no one 
has ever blabbed. Some have emerged from this misty state to inherit large 
fortunes and live in the best style, yet I have never heard tell of a single man 
having turned king’s evidence on his fellows. And yet what a talent theirs 
must be. Letany man confess who has waited three posts for a remittance 
without any tidings of its arrival, think of the hundred and one petty annoy 

ances and ironies to which he is subject: he fancies that the waiters know he 
is “a sec; that the landlords looks sour and the landlady austere; the very 
clerk in the post-office appears to say “no letter for you, sir,” with a jibing 
and impertineat tone. From that moment too a dozen expensive testes that he 
never dreamed of before enter his head: he wants to purchase a hack, or give 
a dinner party, or bet at a race course, principally because he has not a sous in 
his pocket, and he is afraid it may be guessed by others ; such is the fatal ten- 
dency to strive or pretend to something which has no other value in our eyes 
than the effect it may have on our acquaintances, regardless of what sacrifices it 
may demand the exercise. 

Forgive, I pray, this long digressiou which although, I hope, not without its 
advantages, should scarcely have been ventured into were it not apropos to my- 
self ; and togo back—lI began to feel excessively uncomfortable at the delay of my 
money. My first care every morning was to repair to the post-office ; sometimes I 
arrived before it was opeh, and had to promenade up and down the gloomy 
‘‘ Rue de l’Evecque” till the clock struck ; sometimes the mail would be late—a 
foreign mail is generally late when the weather is peculiarly fine ard the roads 
good—but always the same answer came—“ Rien pour vous, Monsieur O' Lea 
ry ;” end at last [ imagined from the way the fellow spoke that he had set the res- 
ponse to a tune, and sang it. 

Beranger has celebrated in one of his very prettiest lyrics ‘how happy one 
is at twenty ina garret.”” I have no doubt, for my part, that the vicinity of the 
slates and the poverty of the apartment would have much contributed to my 
peace of mind atthe time I speak of. The fact of a magnificently furnished 
salon, a splendid dinner every day, champagne and Seltzer promiscuously, cab 
far.s and theatre tickets innumerable being all scored against me, were sad 
dampers to my happiness, and from being one of the cheeriest and most light- 
hearted of fellows, I sank into a state of fidgety and resiless impatience, the 
nearest thing I ever remembered in my life to low spirits. 

Such was I one day, when the post, which I had been watching anxiously 
from mid-day, had not arrived at five o’clock. Leaving wurd with the commis 
sionaire to wait and report to me at the hotel, I turned back to the table d'hote. 
By accident, the only guests were the count and madame ; there they were, as 
accurately dressed as ever; so handsome and so happy looking ; so attached 
too in their manaer towards each other—:hat nice balance between affection 
and courtesy which before the world is so captivating. Disturbed as were my 
thoughts, I could not help feeling struck by their bright and pleasant looks. 

“Ab, a family party !” said the count guily, as I entered, while madame be- 
stowed on me one of her sweetest smiles. 

The restraint of strangers removed, they spoke as if I had been an old friend 
—chatting away about every thing and every body in a tone of frank and easy 
confidence perfectly delightful ; occasionally deigning to ask if I did not agree 
with them in their opinions, and seeming to enjoy the little I ventured to say 
with a pleasure I felt to be most flattering. 

The Count’s quiet and refivoed manner—the easy flow of his conversation, re- 
plete as it was with information and amusement, formed a most happy contrast 
with the brilliant sparkle of madame’s lively sallies ; fur she seemed rather dis- 
posed to indulge a vein of slight satire, but so tempered with good feeling and 
kindlivess withal, that you would not for the world forego the pleasure it afford- 
ed. Long—long before the dessert appeared I ceased to think of my letter or 
my money, and did not remember that such things as bankers, agents, or stock- 
brokers were in the universe. Apparently they had been great travellers ; had 
seen every city in Europe, and visited every court ; knew all the must distin- 
guished peuple, and many of tne sovereigus intimately ; and little stories of 
Metternich, Lon mots of Talleyrand, anecdotes of Goethe and Chateaubriand, 
seasoned the conversation with an interest which to a young man like myself 
was al! engrossing. Suddenly the door opened, and the commissionaire called 
out—** No letter for Mousieur O'Leary.” I suddenly became pale aud faint ; 
and though tke count was too well bred to take any direct notice of what he 
saw was caused by my disappointment, he contrived adroitly to direct some 
observation to madame, which relieved me from any burden of the conversa- 
tion. 

‘* What hour did you order the carriage, Duischka?” said he. 

_ * Athalf-past six. The forest is so cool, that I like to go slowly through 
it.” 

** That will give us ample time for a walk, too,” said he; “ and if Monsieur 
O'Leary will join us, the pleasure will be alithe greater.” 

I hesitated, and stammered out an apology about a head-ache, or something 
of the sort. 

‘* The drive will be the best thing in the world for you,” said madame ; ‘‘ and 
the strawberr:es and cream of Boitsfort will complete the cure.” 

_ * Yes, yes,” said the count, as I shook my head half-sadly—‘* La comtesse 
is infallible as a doctor.”’ 

* And, like allthe faculty, very angry when her skill is called in question,”’ 
added she. 

“Go then, and find your shawl, madame,” said he; ‘‘ and, meanwhile, mon- 
sieur and [ will discuss our liqueur, and be ready for you.” 

Madame smiled gaily, as if having carried her point, and left the room. 

The door was scarcely closed, when the count drew his chair closer to mine, 
and, with a look of kindliness and good nature I cannot convey, said :—* I am 
going, Monsieur O'Leary, to take a liberty—a very great liberty indeed with 
you, and p thaps you may not forgive it.’ He paused for a minute or two, as 
if awaiting some intimation on my part. I merely muttered something intend- 
ed to express my willmgness to accept of what he hinted, and he resumed. 
‘You are a very young man; J not a very old. but a very experienced one 
There are occasions in life, in which such knowledge as [ possess of the world 
aud its ways may be of great service. Now, without for an instant obtruding 
myself on your confidence, or inquiring into affairs which are strictly your own, 
I wish to say, that my advice and counsel, if you need either, are completely 
at yourserv:ce. Now « few a minutes ago I perceived that you were distressed 
at hearing there was no letter for you 4s 

** 1 know not how to thank you,” said I, ‘for such kindness as this ; andthe 
best proof of my sincerity is, t» tell yon the position in which I am placed.” 

“One word first,” added he, laying his hand gently on my arm—‘ one word. 
Do you promise to accept of my advice and assistance when you have revealed 
the circumstance you allude to? If not, I beg I may not hear it.” 

* Your advice I am most anxious for,” said I hastily. 

‘The other was an awkward word, and I see that your delicacy has taken 
the alarm. But come, it is spoken now, and can’t be recalled. I must have 
my way: so go on.” 

I seized his hand with enthusiasm, and shook it heartily. ‘‘ Yes,” said I, 
“you shall have yourway. I have neither shame nor concealment before you.” 
And then, in as few words as I could explain such tangled and knotted webs as 
envelope all matters where legacies, and lawyers, and settlements, and securi- 
ties, and mortgages enter, I put him in possession of the fact, that I had come 
abroad with the assurance from my man of business of a handsome year'y in- 
come, to be increased, after a time, to something very considerable; that I was 
now two months in expectation of remittances which certain forms in Chancery 
delayed and deferred ; and that I watched the post each day with an anxious 
heart for means to relieve me from certain trifling debts I had incurred and eu- 
able me to proceed on my journey. 

The count listened with the moet patient attention to my story, only interfer- 
ing oace ortwice, when some difficulty demanded explanation, and then suffer- 
ing me to proceed to the end : wher, leisurely withdrawing a pocket book from 
the breast of his frock, he opened it slowly. ‘My dear young friend,” said 
he, in a measured and almost solemn tone, “every hour that a man is in debt 
is a year spent in slavery. Your creditor is your master; it matters not whe 
ther a kind or a severe one, the sense of vbligation you incur saps the feeling of 
manly independence which is the first charm of youth; and, believe me, it is 
always through the rents in moral feeling that our happiness oozes out quickest. 
Here are five thuusand francs; take as much more as you want. With a 
friend—end | insist upon your believing me to be swch—these things have no 
character of obligation: you accommodate me to-day; I do the same for you 
to-morrow. And now, put these notes in your pocket. I see madame is wait- 
ing for us.” 

For a second or two I felt so overpowered I could not speak: the generous 
confidence and friendly interest of one so thoroughly a stranger, were far too 
much for my astonished and gratified mind. At last I recovered myself enough 
to reply, and assuring my worthy friend that when I spoke uf my debts they 
were in reality merely trifling ones ; that I bad still ample funds in my banker's 
hands for all necessary outlay; and that by the next post perhaps my long- 
wished-for letter might arrive. 

“ And if it should not?” interposed he, smiling 

‘* Why theo the next day ” 

“ And if not then ?’’ continued he, with a balf-quizzing look at my embarrass 
ment. 

“ Then your five thousand france shall tremble for it.” 

“ That’s a hearty fellow!” cried he, grasping my hand in both of his. ‘ And 
now I feel I was not deceived in you. My first meeting with Metternich was 
very like this. I was at Presburg, in the year 1804, just before the campaign 
of Austerlitz opened——”’ 

* You are indeed most gallant, messieurs,” said the comtesse, opening the 











door, and peeping in. “ Am I to suppose that cigars and maraschino are better 
company than mine t” 

We rose at once to make our excuses ; and thus I lost the story of Prince 
Metternich, in whom I already felt an uncommon ivterest, from the similarity 
of the adventure to my own, though whether I was to represent the prince or 
the count I could not even guess. 

I was soon seated beside the comtesse in the luxurious britzka ; the count 
took his place on the box; acd away we'rattled over the pavé, through the Porte 
de Namur, and along the pretty suvurbs of Btterbech, where we left the high 
road, and entered the Buo's de Cambre by that long and beautiful allee which 
runs on for miles, like some vast aisle in a Guthie cathedral —the branches 
—_ bending into an arched roof, aad the tall beech stems standing like the 
pillars. F 

The pleasant odor of the forest, the t: mpered light, the noiseless roll of the 
carriage, giving a sense of luxury to the drive, I can remember vividly to this 
very hour. Not that my enjoyment of such was my only ose, far from it. 
The pretty countess talked away about every thing that came uppermost, ig 
that strain of spirited and lively chit-chat that needs not tLe sweetest voice and 
the must fascinating look to make « most captivating. I felt like one ina 
dream; the whole thing was fairy land; and whether I looked into the depths 
of the leafy wood, where some horsemen might now and ther be seen to pass at 
a gallop, or my eyes fell upon that +mail and faultless foot that rested on the 
velvet cushion in the carriage, I couid not trust the reality of the scene, and 
could only mutter to myself —‘* What hast thou ever done, Arthur O'Leary, or 
thy father before thee, to deserve happiness like this?” 

Dear and kind reader, it may be your fortune to visit Brussels: and although 
not exactly under such circumstances as 1 have mentioned here, let me advise 
you, even without a beautiful Polonaise for your companion, to make a trip to 
Boitsfort, a small village in the wood of Soignes. Of course your nationality 
will lead you to Waterloo; and equally of course, if you have any tact,—which 
far be it from me not to suppose you gifted with,—you’ll rot dine there, the 
little miserable cabarets that are called restaurants being wretched beyond de- 
scription: you may have a glass of wine, and if so, teke champagne, for they 
cannot adulterate it; but don’t venture on a dinner, if you hope to enjoy one 
again for a week after. Well then, * having done your Waterloo;” as the cock- 
neys say, seen Sergeant Cotton and the church, La Haye Sainte, Hougoumont, 
and Lord Angiesey's boot, take your road back, not by that e'ernal and hoisy 
chaussce you have come by, but turn off to the right, as if going to Wavre, and 
enter the forest by an earth road, where you'll neither meet waggons, nor posti- 
lions, nor even “a pike.” Your coschman will say “* Where to?” Reply, 
** Boitsfort,”"—which, for safety, pronounce “ Boshfort’”’—and lie back and en- 
joy yourself. Abvut six miles of a delightful drive, all through forest, will 
bring you to a small village beside a little lake, surrounded by hills, not moun- 
tains, but still waving and broken in outline, and shaded with wood. The red- 
tiled roofs, the pointed gables, the green jalousics, and the back ground of dark 
foliage, will all remind you of one of Berghem’s pictures, and if a lezy Fleming 
or so are seen lounging over the little parapet next the water, he'll not injure 
the effect. Passing over the little bridge, you arrive in front of a long, low, 
twe-sioried house, periorated by an arched door-way leading into the court ; 
over the gate is an inscription, which at once denotes the object of the estab- 
lishmeat, and you read—"* Monsieur Dubois faits noces et festins”’ Not that 
the worthy individual « fficiates in any capacity resembling the famed Vulcan of 
the North ; as far be it from him to invade the prerogatives of others, as for any 
to rival bim io bis own peculiar walk. No: Monsieur D.’s functions are limit- 
ed to thuse delicste devices which are deemed the suitable diet of newly-married 
couples—those petits plats which are, like the orange-flower, only to be em- 
ployed on great occasivas. And, as such, he is vorivalled ; for notwithstanding 
the simple and unpretending exterior, this little rural tavern can boast the most 
perfect cook, and the best stored ceilar: here may be found the earliest turkey 
of the year, with a dowry of truffles; here the first peas of spring, the newest 
strawberries, and the richest cream, iced champagne and grapy hermitage, 
S einberger and Johannisberg—are ali at your orders. Yo. may dine in the 
long salon, en cabinet, in the garden, or in the summer-house over the lake, 
where the carp ts flapping his tale in the clear water, the twin-brother of him 
you have just eaten; the garden beneath sends up its delicious odors from beds 
of every brilliant hue; the sheep are moving homeward along the distant hills 
to the tiokle of the faint bell; the plash of an oar diaturbs the calm water, as 
the fisherman skims along the lake; and the subdued murmur of the little vil- 
lage all come floating in the air—pleasant sounds, and full of home thoughts. 
Well, weil; to be sure | am a bachelor, and know nothing of such matters ; but 
it strikes me, I should like to be married now and then, and go eat ny weddirg- 
dinner at Boitsfort ! 

And now once more let me come back to my narrative; for leaving which I 
should ask your pardon, were it not that the digression is the best part of the 
whole, and I should never forgive myself if I had not told you, not to stop at 
Brussels without dining at Boi. sfort 

When we reached Boitsfort, a waiter conducted us at once to a little table in 
the garden, where the strawberries and the iced champagne were iu wailing. 
Here and there, at some distance, were parties of the Brussels bourgeoise, en- 
joying themselves with their coffee, or with ice; while a large salon that occu- 
pied one wing of the building, was given upto some English travellers, whose 
loud speech and boisterous merriment bespoke them of that class one is always 
ashamed to meet with out of England. 

‘* Your countrymen are very merry yonder,” said the countess, as a more up- 
roarious burst than ever broke from the party. 

‘* Yes,” said the count, perceiving that I felt uncomfortable at the allusion : 
* Eoglishmen always carry London about with them wherever they go. Meet 
them in the Caucasus, and you'll find that they’il have some imitation of a Black- 
wall dinner, or a Greenwich party.” 

‘* How comes it,” said [, amazed at the obzervation, “that you know these 
pleces you mention ?”’ 

“Ob, my dear sir, | have been very much about the world in my time, 
and have always ma‘e it my busness to see each people in their own pecu- 
liar haunts If at Vienna, I dine not at the ‘ Wilde Man,’ but at the * Fuchs’ 
in the Leopoldstadt. If in Dresden, I spend my evening in the Grun-Garten, 
beyond the Elbe. The bourgeoise alone, of any nation, preserve traits marked 
etough for a stranger's appreciation—the higher classes are pretty much alike 
every where, and the nationality of the peasant takes a narrow range, and offers 
little to amuse. 

** Aad the count is a quick observer,” remarked madame, with a look of plea- 
sure sparkling in her eyes. 

[flatter mysell,” rejoined he, ‘I seldom ere in my guesses—I knew my 
friend here, tolerably accurately, without an introduction.” 

There was something so kind in the tone he spoke in, I could have no doubt 
of his desire to compliment me. 

‘‘ Independently, too, of speaking most of the languages of Europe, I pos- 
sess a kind of knack for learning a patois,” continued he. ‘* At this instant I'll 
wager a cigar with you I'll join that little knot of sober Belgians yonder, 
aud by the magic of a few words of genuine Brussels French, [’|! pass muster 
as a Boss.” 

a countess laughed heartily at the thought, and J joined in her mirth most 
readily, 

‘I take the wager,”’ cried I, I hope siccerely to lose it.” 

‘** Done,”’ said he, springing up and putting on his hat, while he made a short 
circuit in the gardeo, and soon alterwards appeared at the table with the Flem- 
ings, asking permission as it seemed, to light a cigar from a lantern attached to 
the tree under which they sat. 

If we were to judge from the merriment of the little group, his success was 
perfect, and we soon saw him seated amongst them, busily occupied in concoct- 
ing @ bow! of flam ng “ ponche,” of which it was clear, by his manner, he had 
invited the party to partake. 

‘* Now Gustav is in bis delight,” said the countess, in a tone of almost pique 
—he is a strange creature, and never satisfied if not doing something other 
people never think of. Jo half an hour he'll be back here wita the whole histo- 
ry of Monsieur von Houdendrochen, and his wife and their fourteen manikins ; 
all their little absurdities and prejudices, he'll catch them up, and for a week 
to come we shall hear nothing but Flemish French and the haoitudes of the 
Montagne de la Cour.” 

For a few seconds I was vastly uncomfortable—a thought glanced across me 
—what if it were for some absurd feature in me, in my manner, or my couver- 
sation, that be had deigned to make my acquaintance. Then came tne recol- 
lection of his generous proposal, and I saw at once that I was putting @ sume- 
what high price on my original ty, if I valued it at five thousand francs. 

‘What ails you,” said the countess, in a low soft voice, as she lifted her 
eyes and let them fall upon me with a most bewitching expression of interest. 
* I fear you are ill, or in low spirits.” 

I endeavored torally and reply, when she went on. 

 Welmust see you oftener. Gustav is so pleasant and so gay, he will be of 
great use to you, When he really takes a liking, he is delightful ; and he has, 
im your case, I assure you.” 

I knew not what to say, nor how look my gratitude for such a speech, and 
could only accomplish sume few broken words of thanks. 

‘Besides you are about to be a traveller,” continued she; “and who can 
give you such valueble information of every country and people, as the count - 
Do you intend to make a long absence from England?” 

“Yes, at least some years. I wish to visit the East.” 

“You'll go into Poland?” said she, quickly, without noticing my reply. 

“ Yes, I trust so, Hong. and Poland have both great interest for me. 

“You know that we are Poles, don’t you t” 
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: i ins both from beyond Varsovie. Gustav was there ten 


j n my native country since I was a child.” 
a meg ere seine dropped to a whisper, and she leaned her 
her hand, and seemed lost 10 thought. 3 
I did not dare to break 1m Upon the current of recollections I saw were 
crowding upon her, and was silent. | She looked up at length, and by the faint 
light of the moon, just risen, I saw that her eyes were tearful, and her cheeks 
still wet with weeping. 
What, said I to myself, and bas sorrow come even here~—here, where I ima- 
ined if ever the sunny path of life existed, it was to be found. 
« Should you like to hear @ sad story 1 said she, smiling faintly, with a look 
of indefinable sweetness. 
“Tf it were yours it would make my heart ache,” said I, carried away by 
eelings at the instant. 
aA ca it to you one of those days then—not now—not now though—I 
could not here—and there comes Gustav—how he iaughs.” 
And true enough, the merry sounds of his voice were heard through the 
proached ; and strangely too, they seemed to grate and jar 
th a very different impression from what before they brought 











we 


years ago. | 


head upon 


garden as he af 
upon my ear Ww! 


to me. 
Our way back to Brussels led again through the forest, which now was wrap- 


ped in the shade, save where the moon came peeping down throagh the leafy 
branches, and falling in bright patebes on the road beneath. The countess 
spoke a litile at first, and gradually relapsed into a perfect silence. The still- 
ess and calm about seemed only the more striking from the hollow tramp of 
she horses, as they moved along the even turf. The air was mild and sweet, 
and loaded with that peculiar fragrance which a wood exhales after nightfall ; 
and all the influences of the time and place, were of that soothing, luliing 
kind, that wraps the mind in a state of dreamy reverie. But one thought dwelt 
withia me. It was of her who sat beside me,her head cast down, and ber arms 
folded. She was unhappy—some secret sorrow was preying upon that fair bo- 
som—some eating care corroding her very heart—a vague, shadowy suspicion 
shot through me that her husband might have treated her cruelly and ill ; but 
why suspect such—was not every thing [ witnessed the very reverse of such a 
fact? What could surpass the mutual kindliness and good feeling that | saw 
between them—and yet their dispositions were not all alike—she seemed to hint 
ag muca. The very waywardness of his temperament—the incessant demand 
his spirit for change, excitement, and occopation—how cvuld it harmonize 

From such thoughts | was awak- 


ol 


with her gentle and more constant nature. 

ened by her saying, ina low, faint voice— ar 
“You must forget what [ said to-night. ‘There are moments when some 

strong impulse will force the heart to declare the long-buried thoughts of years 

—perhaps some secret instinct tells us that we are near to those who can sym- 
pathise and feel for us—perhaps these are the overflowings of grief, without 
which the hear: would grow full to bursting. Whatever they be, they seem to 

calm and soothe us, though afterwards we may sorrow for haviag indulged io 
them. You will forget it all, won't you?” 

‘] will do mv best,” said I, timidly, ** to do al! you wish ; but I cannot pro- 
mise you what may be out of my power: the few words you spoke have never 
left my mind since—nor can I say when [ shall cease to remember them.” 

“« What do you think, Duischka*” said the count, as he flung away the frag- 
ment of his cigar, and turned round on the box. * What do you think of an 
nvitation to dinner I have accepted for I'uesday next?” 

“« Where, pray 2” said she, with an effort to seem interested 

“fam to dine with my worthy friend Von Houdicamp, Rue de Lacken, 
number twenty eight—a wery high mark, let me tel! you—his father was bur- 
comaster at Alost, and he himself has a great sugar bakery, or salt ‘ raffiaerie, 
or something equivalent, at Scharbeck.” 

‘How can you find any pleasure in such society, Gustav!” ed 

“ Pleasure, call you it—delight is the word. I shall hear all the gossip of 
the Bas Ville—quite as amusing I'm certain as of the Place and the Boulve- 
vards; besides, there are to be sume half dozen Echevins, with wives and 
laughters, and we shall have a round game for the most patriarchal stakes. 
[ have also obtained permission to bring a friend—so you see, Monsieur 
O'Leary——” 

a I'm certain,” interposed madame, “ he has muck better taste than to avail 
himself of your offer.” 

“I'l bet my life on it he'll not refuse.” 

‘T say be will,” said the lady. ; . . 

“T'll wager that pearl ring at Mertan’s, that if you leave him to himself he 
says yes." P 

“ Agreed,” said Madame—“‘I accept the bet. We Poles are as great gam 

blers as yourself you see,” added she, turning to me. * Now, monsieur, de- 

cide the question—will you dine with Von Hottentot on Tuesday next, or 
with met” 

The last three words were spoken in so low a (one as made me actually 

:spect that my imagination alone had conceived them. 

« Well,” cried the count, “ what say you ?” | . 

“I pronounce for the Hotel de France,” said [, fearing in what words 
to accept the invitation of the lady. 

“Then have I lost my bet,” said the count, laughing; ‘ and worse still, 
have found myself mistaken in my opinion.” 

‘And I,”’ said madame, in a faint whisper, “have woa 
my impressions more correct.” = 

Nothing more occurred worth mentioning on our way back ; when we reach- 

ed the hotel in safety, and separated with many promises to meet early next 

cay. . . * 

"Pasi that hour my intimacy took a form of almost friendship. I visited the 
count, or the countess, if he was out, every morning ; chatted over the news 
of the day; made our plans for the evening, either for Boitsfort or Lacken, or 
occasionally the allee verte, o¢ the theatre, and sometimes arranged little ex- 

cursiocs to Antwerp, Louvain, or Ghent. ) ! 

It is indeed a strange thing to think of what slight materials happiness is 

mede up. The nest that encloses ovr greatest pleasure is a thing of straws 

and feathers, gathered at random or carried towards 9s by the winds of for 
cone. If you were to ask me now what I deemed the most delightful period 
of my whole life, don't hesitate to say [ should name this. In the first 
place, the great requisite of happicess ! possessed—every moment of my 
whole day was occupied ; each hour was chained to its fellow dy some alight 
bot invisible tink ; and whether I was hammering away at my Polish grammar, 
or sitting beside the pianofurte while the countess sang some of her country’s 
allads, or listening to legends of Poland in its times of greatness, or gallop- 
cg along along at her side through the forest of Svignies, my mind was ever 

‘lipo sense of weariness or ennut ever invaded me; while a consciousness 
of a change in myself—TI anew not what it was—suggested a feeling of plea- 
sure and delight I cannet account for ur convey ; and this T take it—though 
speaking in igaorance and merely frum surmise—this [ suspect is something 
‘ike what people in love experience, and what gives them the ecstacy of the 
oassion. There is sufficient concentration in the admiration of the loved ob- 
ect to give the mind a decided and firm purpose, and enough of change in the 
various devices to win her praise, to impart the charm of novelty. Now for all 
this, my reader, fair or false as she or he may be, must not suspect that any 
thing bordering on love was concerned in the present case, To begin—tke 
countess was married, and I was brought up at an excellent school at Bangor, 

where the catechism, Welsh and English, was fogged into me until every com- 
mandment bad a separate welt of its own on my back. No; I had taken the 
royal read to happiness; I was delighted without stopping to know why, and 
enjoyed myself without ever thinking to inquire wherefore. New sources of 
nformation and knowledge were opened to me by those who possessed vast 
stores of acquirement, and I learned how the conversation of gifted and ac 
comnplished persons may be made a great agent in training and forming the 
mind, if not to the higher walks of knowledge, at least to those paths in which 

the greater part of life is Ves and where it imports each to make the road 

avreeable to his fellows. I often said to you [ was not in love—how could I, 
onder the circumstances !—but still I own that the regular verbs of the Polish 
vrammar had been batdry work, if it had not been for certain ircegular glances 
at my pretty mistress, nor could I ever have seea my way through the difB- 
cultigs of the declensions if ow light of her eyes had not lit up the page, and 
her fap er pointed out the place. 
<a is, ply 8 flew jam, during which she never even alluded most 
distantly to our conversation in the garden at Boitsford, nor did 1 learn any 
ove particular more of my friends than on the first day of our meeting. Mean- 
while all ideas of travelling had completely left me ; and although I had now 
abuadant resources in my banker’s hands for all the purposes of the road, [ 
never once dreamed of leaving « place where I felt so thoroughly happy. ; 

Such then was our life, when I begun to remark a slight change in the count’s 
mannuer—an appearance of gloom and pre-occu pation which seemed to increase 
each day, and against which he strove, but in vain, to combat. {t was clear 
something had gone wr with him, but I did not dare to allude to, much 
leas ask him on the subject. At last, one evening just as I was preparing for 
ved, he entered my dressing-room, and, closing tne coor cautiously behind him, 
sat down. I saw that he was dressed as if for the road, and looking paler and 
more agitated than usual. ; 

O'Leary,” said he, in a tremulous voice, “I em come to place in your 
hands the higheet trust a man can repose in another—am [ certain of your friend- 
ship?” I shook bis hand in silence, and he went on. “I must leave Brussels 
to-night secretly. A political affair in which the peace of Europe is involved 
has just come to my knowledge; the government here will do their best to 
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detain me ; orders are already given (o detain me at the froritier—perhaps 
send me back to the capital; in consequence [ must cross the boundary on 
horseback, and reach Aix la Chapelle by to-morrow evening. Of course the 
countess cannot accompany me"’ He paused fora second. ‘“ You must be 
her protector. A hundred rumors will be afloat the moment they fine I have 
escaped, and as many reasons for my departure announced in the papers. How- 
ever, I’m content if they amuse the public and occupy the police, and mean- 
while I shall obtain time to pass through Prussia unmolested. Before I reach 
St. Petersburg, the countess will receive letters from me, and know where to 
proceed to ; and [ count on your friendship to remaia here uatil that time—a 
fortni ht, three weeks at farthest. If money is any object to you , 

*“* Not in the least ; I have far more than | want.” 

“ Well, then, may I conclude that you consent ?” 


° 
Times. - 




















leave my reader to feel, if it has ever been his lot to have been placed in such 
circumstances, or to imagine for me, if he has not. 

* The countess is of course aware ——” 

‘ Of everything,” interrupted he, “ and bears it al! admirably. 
ever, is attributable to the arrangement with you, which I promised her was 
completed, even before [ asked your consent—such was my confidence in 
your friendship.” 

“ You have not deceived yourself,” was my reply, while I puzzled my brain 
to think how I could repay such proofs of his trust. “Is there anything, theo, 
more,’’ said —* can you think of nothing in which I may be of service?” 

“ Nothing, dear frien!, nothing,” said he. ‘Probably we shall meet at St. 
Petersburg.’ ’ 

* Yes, yes,"’ said I, * that is my firm intention.” 

“That's all [ could wish for.” rejoined he. ‘The grand duke will be de- 


, 


Potoski's house will be your own.” So saying, he embraced me most affec- 
sition, and wonder if any other man was ever similarly sicuated. 

When I proceeded to pay my respects to the countess the next morning, I 
prepared myself to witness a state of great sorrow and depression. 
santly was [ disappointed at finding her gay—perhaps gayer than ever—and 
evidently enjoying the success of the cuount’s scheme. 

**Gustax is in St. Tron by this,”’ said ste, looking at the map; ‘he'll reach 
Liege two hours before the post ; fresh horses then will bring him rapidly to 
Battiste. Oh, here are the papers. 
nounced. She turned over one journal after another without finding the 
| wished-for paragraph, until at last, in the corner of the Handelsbad, she came 
upon the following :— 

‘ Yesterday morning an express reached the minister for the bome affairs, 
that the celebrated escroc, the Chevalier Duguet, whose famous forgery on the 
Neapolitan bank may be in the memory of our readers, was actually practising 
his art under a feigned name in Brussels, where, having obtained his entrec 


taining large sums of money under various pretences ; his skill at play is, they 
say, the least of his many accomplishments.” 

She threw down the paper in a fit of laughter at these words, and called out 
—‘‘Is it not too absurd. That's Gustav’s doing—anything for a quiz—no 
matter what. 
fore the police for hooting the king.”’ 

‘* But Duguet,”’ said I[—** what bas he to Jo with Duguer ?” 

‘* Don't you see that’s a feigned name,” replied she—‘ assumed by him as if | 
he had half a dozen such. Read on, and you't! learn it all.” 

I took the paper and continued where she ceased reading :— 

‘ This Duguet is then, it would appear, identical with a very wel!l-keown Po- | 
lish Count Czaroviski, who, with bis lady, have been passing some weeks at | 
the Hotel de France. The police have, however received his ‘signalement,’ | 
and are oo his track.” 

** But why, in heaven's name, should he spread sucb an odious calumny on 
himself?” said I. 

‘* Dear me, how very simple you are. [ thought he had told you all. Asa 
mere escroc, money will always bribe the authorities to let him pass; as a/| 
political offender, and as such the importance of bis mission wou!d proclaim him, 
nothing would induce the officials to further kis escape—their own heads would | 
pay forit. Once over the frontier, the ‘ruse’ will be discovered, the editors | 
obliged to eat their words aid be laughed at, and Gustav receive the black ea 
gle for his services. But see, here’s another.” 
“ Among the victims at play of the well-known Chevalier Duguet, or as he is / 
better known here, the Count Czaroviski, is a simple Englishman resident at ) 
the Hotel de France, and from whom it seems he has won every louis-d’or | 
he possessed in the wor'd. This miserable dupe, whose dame is O'Learie, or | 
O'Leary * | 
At these words she leaned back on the sofa and laughed immoderately. 
‘Have you then suffered so deeply!” said she, wiping her eyes—*‘ has Gus- 
tav really won all your louis-d’ors*”’ 

** This is too bad—far too bad,” said I; ‘“‘and I really cannot comprehend 
how any intrigue could induce him so far to aspere hi character in this manner ; 
[ for my part can be no party to it.” 

As [ said this, my eyes fell on the latter part of the paragraph, which ran | 
thus :— 
‘*This poor hoy—for we understand he is no more—has been lured to his 
ruin by the beauty and attraction of Madame Czaroviski.” 


I crushed the odious paper without venturing to see more, and tore it in a | 











thousand pieces, and, not waiting an instant, hurried to my roum and seized a 
pen; burning with indignation and rage, I wrote a short note to the editor, in | 
which I not only contradicted the assertions of his correspondent, but offered | 
a reward of a hundred louis for the name of the per-on who had wmvented the | 
infamous calumny. 

It was some time before [ recovered my composure sufficiently to retura to 
the countess, whom I[ now found greatly excited and alarmed at my sudden de- 
parture. She insisted with such eagernexs on knowing what [ had done, that | 
[ was obliged to confess everything, and show her a copy of the letter { had al- | 
ready despatched tothe editor. She grew pale as death as she read it, flushed 
deeply, and then became pale again, while she sunk back faint and sick into a | 
chair. 

“ This is very noble conduct of yours,” said she, in a low, hollow voice, but 
I see where it will lead to—Czaroviski has great and powerful enemies; they | 
will become yours also.”’ 

“ Be it so,” said I, interrupting her. 
—let them do their worst.” 

“ You forget apparently,” said she, with a most bewitching smile, ‘‘that yuu 
are no longer free to dispose of your owm liberty——that as my protector you can- 
not brave dangers and difficulties which may terminate in a prison.” 
*“ What then would you have me do?” 
‘* Hasten to the editor at once; erase so much of your letter as refers to the 
proposed reward; the information could be of no service to you if attained— 
some ‘miserable,’ perhaps sune spy of the police, t¥e slanderer. What could 
you gain by his punishment save publicity? A mere denial of the facts alleged 
is quite sufficient ; and even that,”’ continued she, smiling, “ how superfluous 
is it after all: a week—ten days at farthest, and the whole mystery is unveiled. 
Not that I would dissuade you froma course [ see your heart is bent upon, and 
which after all is a purely personal consideration.” 

“Yes,” said I, after a pause, ‘I'll take your advice: the lettershall go with- 
out the concluding paragraph.” ab 

The calumnious reports on the count prevented madame dining that day at 
table d’hote, and I remarked as [ took my place at table, a certain air of con- 
straint and reserve among the guests, as though my presence had interdicted 
the discussion of a topic which occupied all Brussels. Dinner over, | walked 
into the park, to meditate on the course [ should pursue under present circum- 
stances, and deliberate with myself how far the habits of my former intimacy 
might or might not be admissible during her husband’s absence. The question 
was solved for me suoner than I anticipated ; for a waiter overtook me with a 
short note written with a pencil ; it ran thus :— 

“ They play the Zauberflotte to-night at the opera ; I shall go at eight—per- 
haps you would accept a seat in the carriage. Duiscuga. 

Whatever doubts I might have conceived about my conduct, the manner of 
the countess at one dispelled them. A tone otf perfect ease and almost sisterly 
confidence marked her whole bearing ; and while I felt delighted and fascinated 
by the freedom of our intercourse, I could not help tainking how impossible such 
a line of acting would have beea in my own more rigid country, and to what 
cruel calumnies and aspersions it would have subjected her. Truly, thought I, 
if they manage these things, as Sterne says they do, “better in France,” they 
also far excel in them in Puland ; and so my Polish grammar, and the canzo- 
nettes, and the drives to Boitsfort, all went on as ueual, and my dream of happi- 
ness, interrupted for a moment, flowed on again in its former channel with In- 
creased force. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, without any letter from the count, save a few 
hurried lines written from Magdeburg ; and I remarked the countess betrayed 
at times a degree of anxiety amd agitation Thad not observed in her before. At 
last the secret cause came out. We were sitting together in the park, eating 
ice after dinner, when she suddenly rose, and prepared to leave the place. 

“ Has anything happened to annoy you *” said I turriedly. “ Why are vou 





“They have little power to injure me | 
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‘Of course you mav,” said [, overpowered by a rush of sensations I must | 


Moch, how- | 


lighted to acknowledge the assistance your friendship bas rendered us, and | 


tionately and departed, while | sat down to muse over the singularity of my po- | 


How plea. | 


Let us see the way his departure is an- | 


among some respectable families of the lower town, he has succeeded in ob- | 


He once got himself and Prince Carl of Prussia brought u» be- | Yet, on the whole, neither was a winner, 
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wotet. On reaching her aprtmente, she burst imto a torrent of tears, end soo- 
bed _ violently. 

** What is it ?” said I, maddened j sorrow. “ " 
sake tell mei HHas'tny’ one sen bythe sight of such w. “ For heaven's 
as No, fio, replied she, wiping the tears away with her handkerchief ; ‘“‘ no- 

ing of the kind, It is the state of f trying, harrassing uncertainty [ 
am reduced to here, is breaking my heart. Don't you see that, whenever [ ap- 

ee — — air of insu i of the men, and the st ii 

nsult of the women, how dare to think ave borne 
| it as well as I was able hitherto ; pepe —- of me. I have borne 

: hae : — 1, impetuously, ** and shall one dare to——” 

w 
thing tn agen — dare what may be dared in safety,”’ interro pted she, 
_my arm. “ They know that you could not make a quarrel 
on my account, without compromising my honor; and such an occasion to 
wren on a poor weak some could not be lost. Well, well: Gustav may 
write to-morrow i : . 
er tacos oot or wext day. A little more patience ; and it’s the only cure 

There was a tone of angelic sweetness in her voi 
of resignation, and never did she seem more render A a ein 
_“ Now then, as { shall not go to the opera, what shal! we do to Pass the ti 
| You are tired—-I know you are—of Polish melodies and German ballads Well 
_well; then! am. Do yuu know that we Poles are as great gamblers ee . 

selves! What say you to a game at picquet ?” Cae 

* By all means,” said I, delighted at the prospect of any thing to wi 
| the hours of her sorrowi ig. ey : , ae 
|‘ Then you must teach me,” rejoined she, laughing, “ for I don’t know it. 
| I'm wretchedly stupid about all these things, and never could ‘earn any game 
| but ecarte.” 
ex Then ecarte be it,” said I: and in a few minutes more I had arranged the 
| little table, and down we sat ta our party. 
| “ There,” said she, laughing. and throwing her purse on the table. “Ican 

»oly afford to lose so much ; but you may win all that, if you're fortunate.” A 
ray. of eye eee at the instant, and fell about the table. 

** Agreed "’ said I, indulging the quiz. “I am an inveterat 
| play always high. What shall be our stakes ?” TS OPI 
a see I suppose,” said she, still laughing ; “we can increase our bets after- 

as. 

Afver some Itttle badinage, we each placed a double louis-d'or on the board, 
and began. For a while the game employed our attention; but gradually we 
fell into conversation, the cards dropped listlessly from our hands, the tricks re- 
_ mained anclaimed, and we could nevér decide whose turn it was to deal. 
poe This wearies you, I see,” said she : * perhaps you'd like to stop?” 

_ “By no means,” said I, ‘I like the game of ali things.” This J said rather 
because I was a considerable winner at the time, than from any other motive : 
and so we played on till eleven o'clock, at which hour I usually took my leave ; 
and by this time my gains had increased to some seventy louis. , 
| “Is it not fortunate,” said she, langhing, “that eleven has stuck? You'd 
| certainly have won all my gold; and now you must leave off in the midst of 
your good fortune ; and so, bon soir, et a revanche.”’ 

Each evening now saw our little party at ecarte usurp the place of the drive 
and the opera; and though our successes ran Occasionally high at either side, 
and we jested about the impartiality 





with which fortune treated us both. 
At last, one evening eleven struck when I was a greater winner than ever, 
and I thought [ saw a little pique in her manner at the enormous run of luck I 


| had experienced throughout. 


“Come,” said she, laughing, ‘ you have really wounded a national feelin 
ina Polish heart—you have asserted a superiority at a game of skill. 
must beat you:” and with that she placed five louis on the table. She lost. 
Again the same stake followed, and again the same fortune, notwithstanding 
that I did allin my power to avuid winning—of course without exciting her 
SUSpICIONs. 

* And so,” said she, as she dealt the cards, “Ireland is really so picturesque 
as you say ' 

‘Beautifully so,” replied I, as warmed up by a favorite topic, I launched 
forth into a description of the mountain scenery of the south and west ; the 
righ emerald green of the vaileys, the wild fantastic character of the moun- 
tains, the changeful skies, were al! brought up to make a picture for ber edmi- 
ration ; and she did Indeed seem to enjoy it with the highest zest, only in- 


_terrupting me in my harangue by the words, “Je marque le Roi,” to wkich 


circumstance she directed my attention by a sweet smile, and a gesture of 
hertaper finger. And thus hour followed hour; and already the grey dawn was 
breaking,while [ was just beginning an eloquent description of « The Killeries,” 
and the countess suddenly louking at her watch, cried out— 

‘* How very dreadful! only think of three o’clock !”’ 

True enough : it was that hor: and I starved up to say “ Good- night,” 
shocked at myself for so far transgressing, and yet secretly flattered that my 
conversational! powers had made time slip by uncounted. 

‘And the Irish are really so clever, so gifted as you say?” said she, as she 
held out her hand to wish me good-night 

‘The most astonishing quickness is theirs,”’ replied I, half reluctant to de- 
part: ‘* nothing can equal their intelligence and shrewdness.” 

‘How charming! Bon soir,” said she, and I closed the door. 

What dreams were mine that night! What delightful visions of lake scene- 
ry, and Polish counteeses,—and mountain gorges, and blue eyes,—of deep ra- 
vines, aad lovely forms! I thought we were sailing op Lough Corrib; the 


|mooa was up, spangling and fleckiog the rippling lake ; the night was still and 


calm, not a sound save the cuckoo was heard breaking the silence ; as I listened 
[ started, for [ ‘hought, instead of her wonted note, her cry was ever, “ Je 
marque le Roi!” 

Morning came at last; but I could not awake, and endeavored to sink back 
into the pleasact realm of dreams, from which daylight disturbed me. kt was 
noon when at length I succeeded in awakiag perfectly. 

** A note for monsieur,” said a waiter, as he stood beside the bed. 

[ took it eagerly. It was fromthe countess: its contents were these :-— 


“My peak Sir—A kasty summons from Count Czaroviski has campelled 
me leave Brussels without wishing you good-by, and thanking you for all your 
polite attentions. Pray accept these hurried acknowledgments, and my regret 
that circumstances do not enable me to visit [reland,in which, from your descrip- 
tion, [ must ever feel the the deepest interest. 

'* The count sends his most affectionate greetings. 

“* Yours ever sincerely, 
“ Dorscuxa Caarovise: nee Gurztarr.” 


“And is she gone!” said I, starting up ina state of frenzy. 

“ Yes, sir, she started at four o'clock.” 

‘*By what road ?”’ cried [, determined to follow her on the instant. 

** Louvain was the first stage.” 

Io an instant I was up, and dressed; in ten minutes more I was rattling over 
the pave to my banker's. 

“T want three hundred Napoleons—at once,” said I tothe clerk. 

“Examine Mr. O'Leary's account,” was the dry reply of the functionary. 

“ Over drawn by fifteen hundred francs,”’ said the other. 

“ Over-drawn? impossible !” cried I, thunderstruck. ‘I had a credit of six 
hundred pounds.” 

** Which you drew out by cheque this morning,” said the clerk. 
your hand-writing *” 

“Tt is,” said [, faintly, as I recognised my own scrawl, dated the evening be- 
fore. 

I kad lost above seven hundred, and had not a sous left to pay post-horses. 

I sauntered back sadly to “The France,’’ a sadder man than ever my life 
before: a thousand tormenting thoughts were in my brain; and a feeling of 
contempt for myself, somehow, occupied a very prominent place. Well, well ; 
it’s all past and gone now, and I must not awaken buried griefs. 

I never saw the count and countess again ; and though I have since that 
been in St. Petersbnrg, the grand duke seems to have forgotten my services, 
and a very pompous-louking porter in a bear-skin did not look exactly the kind 
of person to whom I shou.d wish to communicate my impression “ about 


Count Potoski’s house being my own.” 


**Ts not that 





ot 


Abbott's Moreton. —A correspondent has favored us with a humorous descrip- 
tion of what he has dignified by the high-sounding title of ** The Abbott's More- 
ton annual meeting,” consisting of such old Englist. sports as dancing for ri- 
binds, jmgling for plum cakes, running for shawls, bowling for tea-kettles, 
wrestling for belts, and such like ancient and laudable practices. On the same 
day (the 27th) there was a horticultural exhibition at the Rectory, and the ru. 
rais determined on winding up the village wake with a donkey-race for 2 sove., 
which our philosophic informant declares was “ a very splendid and well-con- 
tested” affair. The race “ came off” in a field belonging to Mr. W. Perks ; 
seven of the asinine race started for the prize—there were Lottery, Rory 
O’More, Billy, No Pretender, Railroad, Cocherstone, aud Creeping Jenny. 
Lottery was the favorite; but having more than a due complement of stupidity 
and stubbornness, he was of course in the rear, Billy being the winoer of the 
neat ; Railroad, however, put on some extra steam in the remaining heats, and 
after numberless stumblings, pitchings, rollings, and boltings, succeeded ina 
walking off with the prize. The hag Yep a Letra hp wed en- 

es, with enthusiastic warmth, that the sports have 89 well su 





snag 19? 
ws can bear it no longer!” cried she, as she drew her veil duwn, and hasten- 
ed forward, and, without speaking another word, continued her way towards the 





by “several influential individuals,” that there is already a stock in b 
| cient to ensure a repetition of the fun next year. Worcester Journal. 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
un? By forwarding $20, the amount of two years’ subscription to this paper, persons 
will be entitled to a complete set of the beautiful large STEEL ENGRAVINGS, (four- 
teen in number, for list of which, see last page,) published in the “ Spirit of the Times,” 
as well as all that may be issued during the two years for which they subscribe. 





DL? For some weeks past we have, in each current No. of the “ Spirit,” enclosed bills 
to all our Subscribers whose accounts are not paid in advance. We wish the hint to be 
regarded as a personal application to each subscriber, and the Publisher trusts that it 
will be responded to after the only acceptable mode, namely, in the shape of a prompt 
remittance. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Oneida Chief and Lady Suffolk —The match between these cracks will come 
off on Monday next, over the Beacon Course, at 4 o’clock. The Chief goes in 
harness, the Lady under the saddle. The distance is mile heats, best 3 in 5 
Are you going ! 

Natchez Races.—Attention is invited to the programme of two sweepstakes 
to be run for over the Pharsal:a Course, at the ensuing November Races. We 
learn that Mr. McNutty, the proprietor, has lately been improving this favorite 
course, and that it will compare with the best in the Union. So many cracks 
are now trained in its immediate vicinity, that we shall be surprised—now that 
the turns have been graded—if the thirties are not reached elsewhere in the 
South-west than at New Orleans. Among the prizes to be run for at the en- 
suing meeting will be a magnificent Candalabra of siiver, which is now being 
manufactured here by Gelston, Ladd & Co. It is most tastefully designed, 
and will be a superb affair. 

The Peyton Stake —A Nashville correspondent has given in another column 

a long account of the horses engaged in the great Stakes there. We are con- 
cerned to hear that Herald has been complaining in one of his fore legs. ‘ B.”’ 
in expressing his opinion of the Great Western—Mr. Peyton's Black Maria 
filly—contrived to omit a word, so that we have been obliged to interpolate one 
to complete the sentence, and at the hazard of reversing his judgment. He 
hardly thinks a Luzborough can win the Peyton Stake ; but we can assure him 
that either Picton or Portsmouth at 4 yrs. old, would have been an awkward 
customer. A private letter from Gallatin, dated the 18th ult., informs us that 
the Great Western is not only sound, and going well, but that Capt. Betcner 
coaisiders her “ fast.” So far as he has tried her, the Captain is well pleased. 
If she should happen to possess the game of her dam, there would be “a 
mighty good show ”’ for a Luzborough. By the way, about the talked of reduc. 
tion of the subscription—from $5000 each to $1000—wil! it be done? The 
subject has been discussed by many South-western Turfmen, who have visited 
the North this season, as if it was a settled thing—almost. 

















Great Sale of Stock.—Those who wish to possess themselves of superior 
animals in the Cattle and Sheep line, are referred to Mr. Bement’s advertise- 
ment in the “ Spirit’ of to-day. Mr. B. has been long established as a breeder 
at the Three Hills Farm, Albany, and unquestiouably possesses super or flucks 
and herds, The sale will be positive, and any one in: quest of bargains will do 
well to attend. 


The “ Ex Santa Fe Martyr,” we learn by the Eastern papers, ‘ got upsot’’ 
the other day in a stege coach in Massachusetts. From their account we 
weie led to suppose that George was as effectually mashed as a “ boned tur- 
key,” as he would have been if he was not as tough ae a boiled owl. We re- 
ceived a letter from bim a few days subsequently 2sted “ Greenfield, Mass 
August something,” in which he states that if be bad not been asleep wher 
the stage was overturned he should have escaped injury, inasmuch as he has 
learned by much experience a method of curling himself up like a bear in win- 
ter, when a carriage is in the act of tipping over, which materially breaks the 
fall. Grorce was bruised “ pretty considerably,” but no bones were broken 
He ie quite recovered and hard at work again on his “ travel’s history.” We 
take the liberty of adding that we have been permitted to look over a large por- 
tion of the manuscript of the 1st volume of his work, and were no less sur- 
prised than gratified to find that his sketches greatly exceed in interest any of 
those which he has yet given to the world through the columns of the “ Pica 
yune.” —_— 

Parish of Concordia, Louisiana.—Tuorre brags of the beauty and salu- 
brity of this Parish in the last number of his Intelligencer. Warming with bis 
theme, he bursts out thus in praise of the low country and its sports :— 

There is something about the glorious forests, the glad lakes and sunny 
streams, that begets quietude and serenity of mind, while the pleasant and inv:- 
gorating excitement of the “ drive,” the * still hunt,” “ dar trailing,” the “ fish 
fry,”” the “ squirrel huat,” or, that magnificent sport of stirring up a full grown 
alligator at about thirty yards, or, perhaps, stranger, a“ fire hunt’’ or a “‘ gigging” 
expedition—all, however, meet the exposure, aid in giving the mind fvod to 
feed on, while the outer man suffereth not ;—old care is driven away, and 
healthful sport flushes the paled cheek, reinvigorates the worn frame, and the 
eye and strength of nerve and muscle are found flourishing ever in the lowland — 
the swamp region of Louisiana. 





Seven of a school of ten Blackfish were taken in our inner harbour this 
morning, the largest about 20 feet in length. It is said they will average 
about one barrel of oil each. The shore and wharves were lined with hundreds 
to witness the spurt—the house tops near the water were covered with the fair 
sex ; and the harbor was thrunged with boats of every possible descript‘on 
The scene was a very exciting one, and grand beyond description. One of the 
smallest, we understand, was purchased by a gentleman for $10, and will be 


taken to New York this afternoon in the steamboat, for exhibition. 
Newport R. Islander. 





A CASE SUBMITTED. 

In 1837 I imported a filly,then 2 yrs. old; she had @ light training, and the 
next Spring was turaed out late in May. In a few weeks her bag, in the lan- 
guage of the stable, began to spring, as if about to foal, gradually increasing, 
and finally filled with milk. In the course of eight or ten days this accumula 
tion yielded to the usual treatment, and the parts resumed their original size and 
Sppearance. She showed no other symptom of being in foal, but during train- 
ing her amat:ve propensities were early and often excited. She went amiss at 
4 yrs. old, was put to horse, and [ continued to put her five seasons, but she re- 
mained barren, and has not bred. 

On mentioning this fact to a gentleman, near Lebanon, in this State, he told 
me that one of his neighbors had a heifer calf,—when a suckling, about three 
months old, her udder was observed to be enlarged ; on trial, sae gave about a 
pint of milk, and continued to do so for some weeks. M y friend assured me he 
had the curiosity to see the calf milked ; that it seemed perfectly healthy milk,— 
the calf is now a cow, six years old,—that every opportunity was afforded her, 
as the family had the highest hopes of her proving a deep milker. 

Now the question submitted is, what could have produced this strange excite- 
_ of the lacteal glands? and also why both should remain barren 2 
for AY pate _— * esate inoone ¢ oa ua..0n the subject f 
pw 2 ing out a plausible theory in defiance of fact and 

» He can surely tell us why these things ar> so when he is sustained by 


the facts,—the cese of 
sieaap ta tha endl the cow he can, — as he has great practical exype- 
Nashville, Aug. 20, 1843. , A.J D. 





The capabilities of . 
Wales,” = said to be 17 miles ante renee “The Tinea 


VISIT TO THE STABLES OF Mr. LAIRD AND Mr. STEVENS. 


sy “a YOUNG TURFMAN.” 








AmeERIcaN Hotet, New York, August 28th, 1843. 

Mr. Editor :—A few days since I visited Colt’s-neck, and although Mr. 
L arp was absent, I had, through the politeness of his son Joszpx, an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the horses in his stable. Clarion is one of the finest horses | 
have seen in many a day, having very much the appearance of the best English 
racers. His muscular developement is far greater than that usually seen in the 
entirely bred American horse. He has a bad leg, however, aud I fear wil] never 
come to the post again in condition. Those who bred to him this season I fav- 
cy will never have cause to regret it. The own brother to Clarion, 3 years old, 
is a fine colt and will race, I think. He would have been all the better for a 
little more flesh when he first went into training this summer. If Delaware's 
powers are equal to his size, he is bound to beat somebody this fall. 

Yamacraw, the half brother to Mariner, has grown up too rapidly and must 
have another year on his head before he does much. 

After examining the above mentioned horses, I was conducted to a stable a 
little way off, the door of a large stall was thrown open, and forth was lead 
Fashion. She is a good chesnut, with a little white on her near hind foot, 
stands about 15 hands 3 inches high, with her shoes on; her ears are of good 
size and shape, but droopa little wherrat rest, after the fashion of the Muleys ; 
her head well formed and bony, eyes clear and mild, countenance good, nostrils 
large and thin, jaws wide and beefless, throttle large and well detached ; neck 
of moderate length, comes well out of the body and drops rather gracefully 
into the head; shoulders of good depth and obliquity, breast neither too full 

nor too wide ; arms long and strong, and come out well under the chest ; body 
deep and well ribbed home ; flank excellent, back moderately long and very 
strong, but not too much arched ; the hips are thrown well forward, very large 
and wide apart; thighs and stifies are uncommonly large, giving her great 
breadth when viewed from behind; hocks and knees good, cannons short, ten- 
dons well attached, pasterns and hoofs excellent. She is much handsomer than 
her portraits represent her; in fact, she has not abad point about her, and in 
s:veral she is uncommonly fine. She is a fine feeder, and sweats free; is very 
gentle and kind in exercise, so much so, that a very light weight can manage 
her while at work. Her curb has entirely disappeared, and her legs are as fine 
as a foal’s. 

I find you were mistaken in supposing that Col. Jounson had bought Bonnets 
v’ Bive for Mr. Grppons. Mr. G. bought her himself for $2500, at the sug- 
gestion of one of the Messrs. Botts, I think Alexander L. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Watver Livineston, I had an opportunity, a 
few days since, of examining Mr. Ropert L Stevens’ fine breeding and train- 
ing establishment on Long Island. Not having been used by Mr. Stevens him- 
self fur the last year or two, it is somewhat in want of repairs. It contains 
about thirty stalls, a riding house large enough to gallop horses under in bad 
weather, and two tracks, one of which is very sandy, and can be galloped upon 
in all weathers. The lots are numerous and well fenced. It is now occupied 
by Mr. Atrrep Conover as a training stable. Mr. C. has five horses in 
training—a brown colt by Emancipation, which I can’t say I fancied much, 
though I am told he is very fast, and four the get of Trustee ; they are all of 
good size and shape, possess plenty of bone and muscle, are good feeders, and 
have fine tempers. Mr. Livingston has a 3 yr. old out of Job's dam, which | 
consider very promising in appearance. 

The Kentuckians will do well to keep Trustee where he is. 

I perceive your correspondents ‘* Observer” and “Sycamore” think tLe 
English race Lorse not equal tothe American. I should be much pleased if ei- 
ther of these gentlemen would give one reason why it should be so. 

Respectfully yours, A Youne TurrmMan 
fote by the Editor.—In our ‘“‘ Memoir of Mariner and Fashion,’’ published 


in the January No. of the “ Turf Register,’ of 1842, all the facts with regard 


to the purchase of Bonnets o’ Blue were detailed by us. We stated that in Oct. 
1835, the late Jonn C. Craic, Esq, of Philadelphia, advertised his stud for 
sa'e, and that Mr. G. applied to him to purchase Kate Kearney and Bonnets o’ 
Blue [at the suggestion of Alex. L Botts, Esq] Mr. C. replied that Kate K 
was already sold to his brother-in-law, N. Binoce, Esq, for $3000, but that 
Bonnets was for sale at $2500, Mr. G. took her at once; she was then in fca! 


with Mariner. 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM “N. OF ARKANSAS.” 








The Racing Spirit in Tennessee—The Favorites in the Peyton Stakes—Cotherstone— 
Lily and Rushlight—Fashion and her pretended engagement with Blue Dick and Re- 
gister—Lady Suffolk—Effect of Weight on Trotters—Anecdote of Co!. Larkin W. and 


President Tyler, etc. 





BaTESVILLE (Arks.), Aug. 4, 1843. 

Dear P.—October will soon be here, and with it the result of the great Pey- 
ton Stake. Now that the third of August has paseed by, and the political star 
of little Jimmy fixed for weal or woe, the Tennessceans will turn from the strife 
and turmoil of party to speculate upon the race of races. [ am most anxious 
to be there, and thiak the chances at present rather in my favor. 

Ido not think that Old Kentuck has a single original nomination in ths 
Stake, though “lucky Joe” has by purchase. I think the chances of Col. 
Hampron and Huew Kirkman & Co. the best. Batre P., Col. Wynn, and 
Tuos. Kirkman have a fair show. The own sister to Cassandra is wel! thought 
of by Artuur, who trained her, and if she can make such a race as ‘‘ Casey ” 
could, I would not think her chance a bad one. 

Cotherstone must be a superior animal. He has won his races so handily, 
t at I doubt much if he is not vastly superior to anything at present on the 
Engl'sh Turf. 

I failed getting a colt from Trustee, making the second seasor. that Lily has 
failed. Ditto of Rushlight. So you see I am in a perfect stream of bad 
luck. 

Will you be kind enough to refer back and publish a notice of Lily’s nomina- 
tion to the Ladies’ Stake being void ?—p. 138, vol. x., of the “Spirit.” I ask 
tiis, as the winner of the stake was not apprised of the fact. [The fact of 
L ly’s losing her colt was published in the paper referred to. ] 

What is to be done with Fashion? Is there any chance of finding a nag 
worthy to contend with her! I perceive an article going the rounds that she, 
Blue Dick, and Register are to meet for a $2500 purse at the Mount Veruon 
Course this Fal’. I hope this may be 30. I[ presume Bitty gives a $1000, 
an! there is an inside of $500 each—$2500 is too much for a proprietor to give. 
Bi ly is like the fellow who, if he had any fault, it was that he was a little too 
brave—he is too generous. [No engagement whatever is made on Fashion. } 
Register will make an awful race. His chances for being in fix then and there 
are good, though I think Barris will favor him too much. Fashion's !aurels 
will be the greener from being watered one time South of the Potomac. 

Lady Suffolk’s trotting has set me all aback, and I am puzzled again about 
weight. Will weight tell as much in trotting asin running! Is there not a 
requisite weight required to brace a trotting horse, or rather, does not the 
strength necessary to effect it imply weight? as catches could not give the 
support necessary to the trottcr. 

Have you ever heard of the meeting between Col. W. and President Tyxer, 
Lord Asusurton, and Mr. Wenster, on the race course at Washington! Col. 
W., you know, is the wheel horse of Democracy in old Hanover, and had served 
many years with Mr. Tyler in the Legislature, and for him had a great fondness, 
which was not set back any by the vetoes of the Bank Bills, which occurred 
just before the meeting, which I design relating. Well, it seems the President, 
Lord A., and Mr. Webster were standing near a booth when Col. W. came up. 
* Hello! Tyler,” says the Colonel, “ at your old tricks, drinking up everything 1” 
(By the by, Mr. Tyler, though not adisciple of Father Mathew, is a very tem 
perate gentleman.) Mr. Tyler, to check him, at once in a slow mani er replied, 
“ ©Ool. W., let me introduce you to Lord Ashburton.” ‘ Lord Hell !” exclaime 





the Colou l.—* Why, we are all Lords, Marquiser, and Dukes in this country !’. 
Webster thou;ht it high time for him to cut in, so says he—‘ Col. W., you 





Sept. 2. 


matings some very choice whiskey in that decanter,” pointing toone. « Oh 
yes," says Col. W., “let you d———d Yankees alone for smelling out anything 
that is good.” Truly yours, he 


EXCEPTIONS TO THE “RULES” FOR BREEDING. 
“ BREEDING IN AND IN,” ete. 











Dear ‘“‘ Spirit,"—The uncertainties of the Law have passed into a proverb 
those of the Turf are as frequently quoted, and those of the Breeding Siud, l 
think, are as well established. If, however, we examine the essays on Breed- 
ing for the Turf, to be found in the pages of the “ Turf Register,” no mention 
is made of these uncertainties, but rules are laid down for the selection of Mares 
me Stallions, as if breeders were as certain to breed racers, as to procure 

oals. 

We are told to procure fine large mares, so that if the produce do not race, 
they can be sold for general purposes—the saddle or harness—but do large 
mares always produce large colts? Are not some of our largest, most power. 
ful racers, out of small mares? The grandam of Sir Archy, Castianira’s dam, 
was a “ handsome little mare’’-—Merino Ewe, the dam of Gohanna, was a small 
mare—the dam of Walk-in-the-Water, was also small—and Boston's dam was 
asma!l mare. I am not prepared to say that large mares do not generally 
produce large horses; but I doubt whether they do so more generally than 
smalier mares, provided these last are put to large stallions. 

We are assured that the Arabs attach more importance to the blood of the 
mare than they do to that of the stallion ; and your correspondents ‘ Observer,” 
‘A Turfman,” and my friend ‘* N. of Rackensac,’* all incline to the opinion 
that the Arabs are correct in attaching most importance to the qualities of the 
dam. How then do they account for some stallions generally producing racers 
while others only succeed with particular mares, or those of particu'ar blood ? 
This opinion conflicts, tuo, with the fact of small mares often producing large 
stock. A long list might very readily be presented of good racers descended 
from coarse mares, and as it is a maxim, that the ability to race is derived from 
the thorough-bred, the stallions must in these cases receive the credit. The 
most worthy of rote of this class which occur to my recollection, are Potomac, 
Waik-in-the-Water, Betsey Abner, Mulatto Mary, Fairfield, Shakspeare, Hard- 
heart, Clodhopper, Enceiro, Ohio, Sidcey, Collier, and James Cropper,—a list, 
which, if performance be the criterion of merit, will vie with any equal number 
of thorough-breds, taken indiscriminately from the Racing Calendar. Their 
success is opposed to another of the maxims of breeders—to breed only from 
thorough-bred mares. 

Great stress is laid upon not breeding in-and-in, and upon avoiding incestuous 
crosses. That these last will not usually succeed, is probable, as they appear 
to violate a law of nature. But can we affirm even this, for no animal but 
man, refuses or dislikes incestuous connexions; ard our abhorrence is to be- 
ascribed to sacred prohibition. If, as is asserted, incestuous connexions are to 
be avoided in breeding for the Turf, yet exceptions to this rule can be present- 
ed, more than are necessary to establish it, accerding to the paradox. 

Virginia Lafayette aad Virgin’a Taylor, both good racers, the first especially, 
were by Sir Archy, out of Coquette—she also by Sir Archy. 

Fiirtilla Jr. was by Sir Archy, out of Flirtilla, alsoby Sir Archy. Although 
nt as good a racer as her dam, she has proved a better brood mare, being the 
dam of Cassandra (by Priam). We must recollect, too, that Coquette and 
Flirtilla were bred to other stallions, but that their produce by their sire, was 
their dest. 

The exceptions to the rule prohibiting breeding in-and-in, are so numerous 
that there is no difficulty in enumerating them. 

Ariel, by Eclipse, dam by Financier, g. dara by Baronet, g. g. dam by Imp. 
Messenger. Eclipse, by Duroc, dam by Imp, Messenger. Financier, by Tippoo 
Saib, son of Messenger, dam by Messenger. Here is enough Messenger biood 
certainly. 

Sally Eubanks by Roanoke, grandson of Diomed; dam by Constitution, son 
of Diomed ; g. dam by Florizel, son of Diomed ; g. g. dam by Flag of Truce; 
g. g. g. dam by Celer, son of Janus; g.g. g. g. dam by Twigg, son of Janus ; 
g. g.g.g. g. dam by Janus. The remote crosses in this pedigree show breed- 
ing in-and-in; and Florizel, Celer, Twigg, and Janas, got speedy but jady stock 
—yet Sally was noted for bottom and not speed—and the Turf maxims, “ blood 
will tell”—* like produces like’’—are contradicted. 

Beggar Girl by Sir Archy, son of Diomed, dam by Diomed ; g. dam by Wil- 
dair, son of Fearnought; g. g. dam by Apollo, sun of Fearnoughi ; g. g.g. 
dam by Partner; g.g.g.g. dam by Fearnought. Here aleo the near and remote 
crosses show breeding in-and-in, 

Andrew by Sir Charles g.son of Diumed, dam by Herod son of Diomed ; g. 
dam by Phenomenon ; g. g.dam by Diomed. Phenomenon by Wonder—Won- 
der’s dam by Diomed. 

Spartacus by Sir Charles son of Sir Archy, dam by Arab son of Sir Archy ; 
g. dam by Sir Archy ; g. g. dam by Sir Harry, Arab’s dam by Sir Harry. 

Job by Eclipse g. son of Diomed, dam by Rattler son of Sir Archy; g. dem 
by Sir Archy ; g. g. dam by Topgallant son cf Diomed: g. g. g. dam Sir Ar- 
chy’s dam. Sir Archy by Diomed. 

Buccanier by Gohanna son of Sir Archy, dam by Virginian son of Sir Archy ; 
g. dam by Sir Archy. 

Mariner by Shark, dam by Sir Charles son of Sir Archy ; g. dam by Sir Ar- 
chy. Shark by Eclipse g. son of Diomed, dam by Sir Archy son of Diomed. 

Trifle by Sir Charles son of Sir Archy,dam by Cicero son of Sir Archy. 
Sir Archy by Diomed—Cicero’s dam by Diomed. 

Ripley by Sir Charies g. son of Diomed, dam by Thaddeus g. son of Diomed ; 
g. dam by Sir Archy son of Diomed. 

Westwind by Chateau Margeaux, dam by Bertrand son of Sir Archy; g. 
dam by Sir Archy; g. g. dam by Sir Archy, g. g. g. dam by Bedford. Ber- 
trand’s dam by Bedford. Now Chateau as a stallion has failed ; having pro- 
duced but one winner (Eutaw) at Four miles, besides Westwind. The dam of 
Westwind must, therefore, receive credit for his performances ; and she ought 
to be * blind, long-legged, weak, and worthless” according to the rules laid down 
for breeding. 

Waguer by Sr Charles, dam by Marion. Sir Charles by Sir Archy, dam by 
Citizen. Marion by Sir Archy, dam by Citizen. 

Julianna by Gohanna son of Sir Archy, dam by Sir Archy. 

Geo Martin by Zinganee son of Sir Archy, dam by Sir Archy. 

Mingo by Eclipse g. son of Diomed, cam by Rat!er g_ son of Diomed. 

Ironette by Contenticn g. sen of Diomed, dam by Packingham, g. son of 
Diomed. 

I have selected these examples from our own horses, many of which are 
known to your readers, and their performances fresh in their memories. I 
might, it is true, have commenced with Flying Childers and his brother Bart- 
lett’s Childers, as distinguished, the first as a racer, the other asa stallion, as 
any horses that have ever lived in the tide of time; but I supposed examples 
nearer home would possess more interest than those quoted from the :ea-girt 
isle. 

I have adduced these exceptions to tte rules for breeding, in the hope that 
if any plain farmer owns a half or three quaster bred mare, he may be tem; ted 
to send to a good stallion ; even if he hes some crosses of the same blood with 
his mare. In shert, that they may be conv‘nced, that racers can be produced 
with something less tian thorough-b!ood, and Imp ted stallions. In breeding; 
as in other affairs of lie, for-ane cos hulif; and when I recollect the many {ail- 
ures in breeding, notwithstanding the csre an! expense lavished on the studs, 
I am inclined to think, with “‘N. o° Arkansas,” ihat “ there is more of the lot- 


tery in breeding the race horse, than sticklers for pedigree will admit.” 
SycaMoreE. 


* Sometimes so pronounced in the West—Arkansas—Arkansaw—Rackensac. 








Three thousand pounds and upwards were received at the Italian a 
‘Thursday night week, on the occasion of her Majesty's first state visit to that 


theatre. 
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“THE GREAT STAKES AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


— 





CONDITION AND PROMISE OF THE HORSEs, 





, NASHVILLE, Aug. 18, 1843. 

Sir.—It has been usual to announce in the “ Spirit,’ with a due flourish of 
trumpets, any great racing opens then about coming off. Such we deem the 
Fall Meeting on the Nashville Course, for we claim it to be unprecedented in 
the number and valne of the stakes—that in this respect it rivals the far-famed 
meetings of Doncaster and Goodwood in England, hitherto considered the 
racing capitals of the World. Of the number, breeding, and value of the horses, 
no one pretends anything like them has been seen on any Turf or at any meet- 
‘no in the United States ; and he that does not attend the Nashville Races this 
Fall may make up his mind never to look upon the like again. 

A concise review of the promised sports may be acceptable to your sub- 
scribers ; and those induced to attend by its perusal will, I am persuaded, al- 
ways regard themselves under great obligations to both you and the writer. 

The regular Clab Meeting commences on the 9:h day of October, but our 
proprietor, ever solicitous to amuse those patr -nising his Course, has got up 
some Colt Stakes, to come off the previous week, and will open the ball on 
the 5h, with two stakes on the same day. The first is at Mile heats, $100 
each subscription: 2 of the entries are by Imported horses from mares Iin- 
ported. 2d race for 3 year olds, never winners, $100 sub., h. ft., 4 subs. 
on> of these by Impoited Berners’ Comus, dam also Imported. On the fol- 
lowing day there is a stake for untried 3 year olds, Mile heats, six entries, 
Of these 1 entry by Imp. Ainderby, out of Imp. Pledge. On Saturday, the 
7th, 2 year old stake, 2 Miles, $100 each sub, six subs. These are wel] 
bre: and promising, no two by the same horse—this gives interest to the 
race. Same day—a stake for three year ulds, 2 Mile heats, $150 each sub. 
50 {t., 5 entries. This promises a fine race, as the entries are all considered 
vood. So much by way of lunch to the regular feast of the coming week, in- 
tended to while away the tedium of deferred and excited expectation. 

After a day's rest, the regular Jockey Club Meeting commences on the 9th 
with a stake for 3 year olds, 27 subscribers, at $1000 each, 2 Mile heats. No 
race yet run inthe U.S offers fairer prospect for fine sport. Of these nomi 
nations 8 are the produce of Imported mares ; all of them the dams of win- 
ners, or themselves winners on the English Turf. That these foreigners may 
not have things all their own way, the produce of the following nateve mares 
are named in the same stake: the dam of Othello and Preston, Oscar's {ull 
sister; old Isabella, H:bernia (by Sir Archy out of the dam of Sarah Bie- 
den), Lilac (untried as a brood mare, but of high racing reputation) ; Sarah 
Bell, dam of Fanny Strong, &c. ; Maria West, dam of Wagner; Bay Maria, 
by Eclipse ; and others of reputation. This is called the * Trial Stake,” and 
were it not for the ** Alabama,” and “ Peyton” stakes that come off at this 
meeting, this might be announced as the event of the season. 


Same day, the “* Cumberland” Stake for 3 year olds, 2 Mile heats, 13 subs. 
at 300 each. In this the produce of 2 Imported mares are named. If the 
Consol colt that won the Louisville Gold Stake is beaten in this, the winner 
will be entitled to a high reputation. 

Tuesday, the 10:h, the Great Peyton Stake of 30 subscribers, at $5000! 
Four mile heats. Of this stake it is scarcely requisite to saya word. It is 
the most valusble ever got wp inthe World. The produce of mares owned 
in 8 several States were named in this Stake, imported and native, of the high- 
est reputation, and a finerace may be anticipated. At this time five are ex 
pected to start. As there are two nominations in most of the stables there is 
little chance of disappointment. 

Wednesday, the Alabama Stake for 4 year olds, 15 entries at $2000 each ; 
this alone would afford attraction for a meeting. Here again we have nomina- 
tions of the best native and foreign stoek, and a race not a whit inferior to that 
of the preceding day may be anticipated. Here the blood of Leviathan, Glen- 
coe, Plenipo, Glaweus, The Colonel, Consol, and Philip, all Imported, or 
purely English, eantend for the laurels and the siller. 

Thursday, Jockey Club Purse $300, 2 Mile heats. 

Friday, Jockey Club Purse $400, 3 Mile heats. 

Saturday, Jockey Club Purse, $700, 4 Mile heats. 

Same day, Tennessee Stake, Mile heats for 3 year olds, 13 subs. at $200 
each—this to conclude the most splendid meeting ever held in our country. 


No less than 108 stalls are engaged for horses expected to be at the meet- 
ing, and 42 horses are now in training at the course. Among these are Harry 
Cargill by Leviathan out of Florestine by Whisker, in the Peyton Stake. 
He has been out once, anda winner. Of him there are the highest expecta- 
tions. In the same stable is the own brother to Sarah Bladen (in the Alabama 
Stake) untried, but his backers are sanguine; also Mr. Gurtp's filly by Levia- 
than, out of Prosperine, which won a heat in the Gold Stake at Louisvil'e. In 
next stable stands the string of Col. Hampton, of S. C.: Herald by Plen ipo, 
out of the dam of Monarch, and Trinket by Andrew from the dam of Wagner; 
both are in the Peyton Stake ; also,a Priam filly, from the same dam in the 
Trial, and Hero by Bertrand, Jun. from an Imp. mare, a winner of all his en- 
gagements. This string, though few in number, are formidable in quality. 
Herald, [ am sorry to add, is complaining in one fore leg. 

Mr. Cuar has two in training for the Peyton Stake, both dark horses—one 
by Priam from the dam of Lilac, and one by Skylark out of Lilac. They are 
both large and are considered promiging—one of them is sure to start. Also 
in the same stable,a filly by Imp. Philip, from the dam of Gamma; she is 
beautiful, and promises to be in condition. Her friends are very sweet on her. 

In the stable of Batre Peyton, Esq., there are some fine bred and promising 
stock. The Great Western is a slashing big filly. She is highly spoken of, 
but I can [hardly] thiak a Luzborough is to win the great stake. 

In the stable of Lin. Cocu are four Consols, all from Imp. mares, with Miss 
Foote to head them ; but for a queer leg, the winner of the Four mile day, if 
she were beaten, could retire on her laurels. Her stable companion, Consol, 
Jun.—the winner of the Gold Stake last Spring—is a large colt of great pro- 
mise, but growing too fast to race without risk of injury. This is a good sta- 
ble. Of the stables not yet arrived, which comprise 70 additional horses, each 
stable has from one to four nominations in the stakes here, and we may safely 
calculate they will occupy the stavles engaged for them. 

Our Proprietor has made all those improvements suggested either by the opi- 
nion of others, or his own long experience in the management of the course. 
The str.ctest atten'ion is paid to the accommodation of turfmea—their wants 
and convenience—in a manner that must give general satisfaction to all whom 
it is possible to please. The Proprietor himself served an early noviciate in the 
Army,—that best school of propriety,—where he learned what is due both to 
himself and others. This, united to a natura! wish to oblige, ensures a proper 
and respectful treatment of all strangers attending the races. The facilities for 
attending the meeting are great, while the stands afford the fairest opportunity 
to view the race, as even those on foot may see the whole race. The city of 
Nashville offers the best accommodations to alithat may come. We have two 

Hotels that vie with the best in the Union; they are spacious, well-furnished, 
and kept by those who toa full knowledge of their business, add the courtesy o/ 
the gentleman. 

Is it not competent for the ‘ Spirit,” as the arbiter of the Turf, and all matters 
and things connected therewith, to issue an edict postponing all races in the 
Atlantic States uatil after the Fall Meeting at Nashville, and accompany the 
same with a manifesto of the ressons induc ng you to promulgate the same ? 

I will merely enumerate some of the reasons that may be embedied in the 
manifesto, and trust their development and management to you. It may be 
stated with truth that it is the first racing event of the age. It may be assum. 
ed as more than probable that a greater variety of character may be seen at that 
we on the Nashville course than wiil be presented again in years—that horses 
‘rom eight different States are engaged in the etakes, and that attendance may 
Se expected from an extent of country three times as great as England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, including samples of society along the whole Atlantic border 
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from New York to Georgia, and from Orleans to the Council Bluffs. It would 
seem that every man could fiad something to amuse or interest him ; the Natu- 
ralist would view with the highest satisfaction such a numerous and varied col- 
lection of splendid animals, their powers and beauty heightened and brought out 
by condition ; here, too, the tyro of the Turf could cultivate his taste and form 
his judgment on the true points of a racer, or take lessons on the value of blood 
and racing pedigrees. The Moralist could speculate, as he viewed the crowd, 
on the influence of habit, education, climate, and those various accidents that 
fashion and influence the destinies and fortunes of men; here he could see the 
lounger of Broadway, whiskers, imperial, soap-locks, and all, in juxta-position 
with a hunter from the Yellow Stone, dressed in a beaver-cap, deer skin bunt- 
ing-shirt, pantaloons, and moccasins of the same, leaning on his rifle, the first 
throwing around him am enquiring look to remark who is admiring his fashiona- 
ble appearance ; while the other cares not a rush who sees him, but is himself 
anxious to examine the horses, make up his mind which to back, and find a cus- 
tomer to plank the rhino, Every grade and rank of society between these two 
extremes may be seen at the same view, from the well bred polished gentleman 
to the vagabond loafer. In short, I am convinced an artist of taste and science 
could here make a collection that in variety of character would beat Car.in’s 
Indian Gallery (in the language of the Turf) to a stand still. 

These are the grounds on which we ask you to issue your proclamation sus 
pending all the racing meetings in the Atlantic States until afier the races at 
Nashville, and we think there is ample materiel afforded you to concoct a strong 
manifesto, and we trust you will ‘ spread yourself’ on the occasion, and produce 
one worthy of yourself and the subject. 

You might find sufficient cause to adopt the plan here recommended, as in 
that case you may perhaps have the company of Messrs. Livincsron, STEVENS, 
and Gresons ; neither of those gentlemen have yet visited us. On the rovte 
they would surely meet with much to interest them, and when at Nashville 
would be richly compensated for a trip across the ocean ; it is ‘‘ within the die,” 
that Messrs. Jounson, Hare, and others, of the Old Dominion, would join you, 
in which case I should be almost tempted to visit New York, to make the jour- 
ney in such company. Very sincerely, B. 

P.S. In the Trial Stake, of 27 subscribers, the produce of eight imported 
mares are names ; each of these mares have themselves been winners in Eng- 
land, or produced winners, and of the Native mares named, fifteen have them. 
selves been winuers, or the dams of wiauers. Is there not reason to expect the 
In short, has such a stake ever been got 
This too, the smallest of three events in the same week. 

The Stake colts may all be considered dark nags, at least those expected to 
start; this adds to the uncertainty and interest of the meeting. 


finest sport from such nominations! 
up before? 








A DEER HUNT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 





Dear “ Spirit :"—A_ year or two ago business compelled me to stop a day in 
a certain town in the good ‘** Old North State.” After tea of the day of my 
arrival, | took my seat to enjoy a beautiful moonlight in front of the hotel, 
near which were seated several persons, intently engaged in plotting the death 
of a certain big Buck—which for distinction, they called the ‘ Poor House 
Buck.” [was much amused and also instructed in the mysteries of ** Wood 
Craft,” by their conversation, So much so, that joining them, I asked if a Mr. 
to whom I had letters,was in town or on his circuit? To my astonish- 
ment, Mr. answered in person. I mtroduced myself—was introduced 
—spent a pleasant hour with them—received an invitation to join the hunt— 
accepted—and here is the Hunt for the 

** POOR HOUSE BUCK.”’ 
Toot—tuct—to o-t-—tvo—tete—tete—too—tete—hallvo—halloo—(the a in 
that word softened down to e.) Such were the sounds that fell upon my ear, 
as I jumped out of bed on a bright morniug in August, 184-, just as Capt. ‘s 
morning gun boomed heavily down from the beautiful heights of Haymount. 
I hastily dressed—found my friend (of the night) with his double barrelled per- 
cussion,loaded ready fur me—fifteen heavy shot to the barrel—and a good steed. 
Out I came—five fine looking fellows of “ real grit,” courteously salutec me as 
the short introduction was given. Off we went—the joyous young pack frisk 
ing and gambolling before us. I beg pardon—four old steady veterans, who 
had pulled down many a “ six snag’”—been in at the squall of score of foxes— 
run into several grim and tiger-like wild cats—trotted with soberness and digni- 
ty behind. Too dignified to sport with the puppies—or to betray excitement, 
until they hear the cheering halluo of him they love, and stick to closer than a 
brother. Away we bounded for the Sand Hills—until my friend called out— 
‘-hold up.” 
* Jack,” said he, “I will drive—you place the ‘ standers’ Be easy about 
it, and don’t talk above your breath. Put Mr. B. at the ‘stooping dog-wood’ 
—100 yards in from the ford, cluse by that ‘old tree lap.’ Put the rest as 
you please—only let ‘ Red’ stand at the ‘ Cat-face Pine,’ so that if Mr. B. 
should possibly miss—{emphasis strongly on possidly,) he'll bring him down.” 
Away we went, leaving my friend (“Old Hard” the rest called him, as a 
nick name) with the dogs, whistling “‘ O, whare did you come from.” Whe- 
ther this tune in particular was elicited by the unsportsmanlike manner in which 
I carried my gun, or set my horse, or whether it was a mere fancy ebullition I 
know not. Away we went again, Jack now placing one here, now one there. 
I was duly put to my “ stand,” with many cautions to “lay low” and keep a 
vright look-out ; and as I valued my peace and serenity of mind for the balance 
of the day, to let the deer pass, or pitch at least seven shot” into him ; as 
Old Hard” would rather I would miss clear, than the reputation of ‘old Bet- 
sey” should be injured by less than seven well into him(i.e.the buck). Away 
he went. 
I fastened my steed, feeling not the most comfortable in that part denomi- 
nated, in the school of chivalry, the seat of honor—for gentle reader, I never 
had ridden in the saddle ten consecutive miles. Taking then my stand, ac- 
cording to injunction, I laid low in its literal sense—that is, [ laid down flat on 
my stomach, keeping, as well as my situation would admit, a bright look out. 
But how I was to fire, the God of War, or Joe Manton, or a deer bunter might 
know, for I did not—I was “ raw”’—never, in the whole course of my life, hav- 
ing seen a“ living saddle of venison.”’ 

Now, as I lay, the soft moan of old Cumberland’s honcred pine, as it bowed 
gracefully and gently to the breeze—now the hum of the bee, or of some 
winged insect whirling swiftly by, would fora moment make busy fancy place 
before me the loud-mouthed pack, in full but distant cry—now, the quick rus- 
tle of the leaf, ae the active squirrel would leap sportively from bough to bough 
—now the crack of some dry stick, to the tread of something in the deep 
forest before me—would conjure up a “stag,” a “stag of Ten” with his soft 
black eye staring on me. 

My situation being a little uncomfortable, it ail at ence occurred to me, that 
to “ lay low,” in hunting parlance, meant to place myself in such way that 
the game would have little chance of seeing me if it passed my stand—so up 
I got and concealed myself under the friendly cover of three little black Jack— 
a species of oak abounding in the sand hills. Scarcely had I done so, before a 
‘ong, loud prolonged note, told me (novice as I was) that one of the old vete- 
rans had “ snuffed the tainted gale.’ Once more it goes up—now again— 
quickly answer the pack—now all is still—there it is again—a little quicker— 
now quick—quick—full loud—now it dies away—now again it rises—now—a 
perfect burst—a scream. My heavens the * Poor-house Buck” is up. Now 
the whole pack open as one dog. That little rascal of a squirrel who for five 
minutes has been frisking on the ground, leaps hurriedly to his nest— where 
repose in iofant innocence his little ones—soon, ab, too soon to give sport to 
the school boy on Saturday. But now they come—full, quick, joyous, ant 
mating is their anxious cry, Hark—what is that! ‘Tis @ yell from “od 
Haid” to keep the game from dodging back. I could not stand still, I yearn- 

4 \0 pour out my full spirit in one cheering answering cry to the merry pack. 














buon they come—awakening the echo in every hill, glade, and den of the 
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old forest for miles around—now dies the cry faintly away, util [ near it no 
more—they’ve lost him—no ‘was but a deep ravine that stopped the sound— 
now on they come, up rises louder and louder the merry note as they climb 
the hill—now—but the ery suddenly ceases. The stillness of death follews— 
the crow caws not—the swift ra bit cowers close in her “ form’’—the note, 
oe tes sm of “* Bob White” is hushed—the wily buck has lost his purg 

» One short note—again, the cry is full—joyous, heart-inspiring as 
ever—the stag but dodged. Hark, what is that—my heart beats audibly—I 
tremble in every nerve, joint, muscle and bone. A slight rustle is beard—an- 
py cracks a dry branch—my eyes wander here, there, every where. 
* By the powers !” there he stands within thirty paces, looking beck—up goes 
“Old Betsey"—bang—bang—a smart pain in my shovlder—a little claret from 
the right nostril, tells me ‘*Oid Betsey” had done her part. But where are 
the pack—on, on—right gallantly on they come, thundering and waking up 
every echo in hill, and dale and glen for miles around. Fly, my stag, nine- 
teen young, staunch, glad, * thorough-bred’s” hang oa thy rear—fly, seek the 
swolleu—turbid Cape Fear, my antlered monarch of the foresi—four old 
veterans ‘unmatched for courage, strength and speed” hang on thy “ taiated 
foot steps.” Fly, oh, fly—thou who, when “ white frost” falls, and maketh 
the morning beams of the sun to sparkle like glistening gems” o'er the lea. 
Spendst thy time in amorous dalliance with the bounding doe—fly, oh fy— 
tive gallant hunters with blood steeds, and with hound pursue thee to the death, 
But on comes the pack. In one grand, wild, harmonious chorus joined— 
they whirl like the tornado by. On—on—on: No! they stop—all’s still! A 
growl is heard—then another—I turned to the spot, wondering what it meant, 
and afraid, too, that some other stranger might catch a glimpse of me; and 
drawing trigger, give occasion for a repetition of ‘ Harry” (the 5th’s) funeral 
oration over Jack Falstaff—* death has not killed so fat a deer to-day"—to be 
solemnly pronounced over me. There lay (Heavens! what was the luxury of 
that * first vision !’") in the stillness of death, the victim of me and “ old Bet- 
sey.” There he lay—what, is life a dream ?—there he lay a “ siz snagger,” 
ninety-five to the quarter—cleaned—({ had him weighed)—there he lay—her- 
who, in the morning, with lofty brow and beaming frontlet-—he, who, with fleet 
limb and -‘‘Jesu ! Molly! what a buster!” exclaimed a vuice near me. 
Away romance and philosophy—it was one of our party. But there lay this 
splendid buck, the old veterans licking the blood from his wound—the pack. 
around—some gaily frisking about, some rolling in the dry leaves, end one tall 
black Tan, with the hair high raised on his shoulders, and tail bent stiffly over 
his back, walked proudly about—a Tyro could tell that one year more would 
put him the leader of the pack. 

The Huaters—* Old Hard” and all—knowing full well what had come to 
hap, galloped in—all heartily congratulated me—proud was I. Imagine the 
feelings of Sergeant M‘Donatop when he tricked the old Tory out of his favor- 
rite horse Selim—of Col. Jounson when he killed Tecumseh (if he did)—and 
then you have mine. ‘ Tell Old Hard,” says one, “ that you killed him at 90 
yards!” Just then “Old Hard” (for we had put the “ Buck up” on one of the 
horses, and had started for home) turned to us and said “ How did you kill him, 
Mr. B.?” 

* About 85 or 90 yards !” 

‘A little farther,” rejoined Old Hard, “I should say, by the crack of the 
gun, and the cry before the dogs stopped, Boys, I told you ‘o'd Betsey’ was 
haid to beat, All you have to do, is to hold her on him. I knew Mr. B. was 
a death shot by his eye. I could have siot that buck twice in the cr ve, one 
at the muddy ford, and once —Jack, you know that old pine it the sctool-house 
spring?” 

“Yes ;" says Jack, winking. 

‘Well, right there, But I saw he was going to Mr. B. an! I did not | ke to 
spoil his sport !” 

In a little time we reached home. That night I passed pleasently with my 
companions of the day, whom I found well-bred and intelligent gentlemen, 
Reader, this was my first—my only hunt. As for my eye, it isa good eye. 
As for my skill in shooting (Old Hard to the contrary notwitistanding) I never 
killed but two tom-tits. Commend me to the Old North State for good, clever, 
hospitable gentlemen—to old Cumberland for deer—aad the piiice of good 
fellows, in town and on Li'tle River, to help you kill them, en! help yeu enjoy 
them when killed, A. B. 
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GYMNASTIC SPORTS NEAR BOSTON. 


We find in the Boston “ Eveniag Gazette” the following report of the sport 
advertised in this paper last week. It came off over the Cambridge Park Trot} 
ting Course, under the superintendence of Mr. Sugripan, a large number of 
spectators were present :— 


The first exploit was a foot race round the course (a mile), for a silver cup» 
worth $15. The mud on he track was absut deep and thin enough to be com- 
fortably navigated by an Arkansas river steamer, yet four competitors stripped 
and started forthe prize, which was won by Oliver Roberts, in five minutes 
fifty-eight seconds, which was wonderful good time, considering the condition of 
the conrse. 

2. Throwing a hammer, weighing fifteen pounds : six competitors, with arms 
and chests like so many Herculi. Prize $3—won by Joho Clifton, Eeq., who 
with grace and apparent ease, threw the huge sledge sixty-seven feet and four 
inches. 

3. Foot race, 100 yards, for an $8 cup. Four competitors—won by Olive: 
Roberts in 11 seconds. ; 

4 Wheelbarrow race, 200 yards, blindfolded, for an $8 cup. Two comp *ti- 
tors. Won by Albert Sleeper, after running into the fences on both sides, and 
upsetting an absent-minded spectator, who happened to be looking the w 
way for Sunday, or who thought that a wheelbarrow, driven by a mean blini- 
folded, was not a very formidable article—but as ke rose, covered with mud, 





“The brown dishonor shinirg in his face,’ 


he looked as if he meant tu keep a better look out next time. 
petitor dashed into a fence at his first start, and stuck there. 

5. Climbing the greased pole—for a $12 watch suspended un top—proved @ 
failure. Three competitors, whose friends well bespattered the pole in advance. 
An old tar, in thorough nautical rig-out, made the first essay, and after he had 
been boosted up ten feet, he came down by the run. A sailor lad, about 18, 
next adventured, and by the aid of a ladder, poles under hia breech, and rope 
rings, he got up some twenty feet, but after tugging half an hour, he concluded 
to come down by the means he went up. James Waters, a sailor, in “ted 
shirt, took advantage of the ladder as far as he went, and then he climbed to the 
top manfully, and jerked off the watch—and as he had done much better than 
any one else, he was allowed to carry off the trophy. 

6. The pig race (tail greased) was another failure. They greased the little 
shaver’s tail and parts adjacent so liberally, that instead of running, when set 
down before his intended pursuers, he actually turned a summerset in trying to 
make a supper off his well-larden haunches, and he wouldn't budge a step, 
Voted an entire ‘‘no go.” 

The leaping, and running in sacks, were not attempted on account of the 
ground. Post. 

We understand that Mr. Sheridan intends to repeat this exhibit'on in a few 
days, with alterations and additions. 


Slee; er’s com- 





* Three feet two inches farther than was done by a person at Toronto a short time 
since.—Ed. Ev. Gaz. 





Due. setween Cou. Fawcett anp Mr. Munro.—The Coroner’s Inquest 
on the body of Col. Fawcett terminated on the 18th ult. ‘The Jury after an ab- 
sence of an hour and a half returned the following verdict :— 

‘We find Alexander Thompson Munro, Duncan Trevor Grant, William 
Holland Leech, and Daniel Cuddy, guilty of wilful murder, as principals in the 
first degree ; and George Gulliver guilty of wilful murder in the second degree, 
believing him present only as a medical man.” 

The Jury by the direction of the coroner, again retired, and \.ltimately it was 
understood that Mr. Gulliver was forthwith to be committed, on the coroner’s 
warrant, to Newgate. 

The property of the Duke of Sussex, lately sold by auction, realized £37,643 
9s. ld. ‘The pipes, tobacco, and cigars brought £3,617 9s. 6d.; the clocke 
and watches £1,994 5s. 

The Times asserts that a person named Loose has proposed the formation 0 
an iron balloon of 2,122 tons weight, forming an entire shell of wrought iron, 
which, having the air exhausted from it, would rise from the earth with the raj 
pidity of an arrow! 

















A FIGHT IN THE DARK. 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “ COLIN. CLINK,” ‘‘ TEXIANA,”” ETC. ETC. 








Frankly admitting that duels of every common kind, and some of a very un- 
common deseription also, have been written upon until the very name, when 
seen in print, bears very mach the wmsavoury character of a literary nuisance, 
I yet ven ure to add another to the number, since it may deservedly be con- 
sidered the crowning fight, both for its singularity and its barbarity, of all hi- 
therto placed on record. Savage and deadly as is the general character of 
duelling in the Southetn States of America—epidemical as it is decidedly sta- 
ted to be in some places (Orleans, for instance), increasing materially in the 
heats of summer, and declining as the weather cools,—and in the face of all 
we have heard concerning Kentucky “ gouging” and biting off of ears and 
noses,—this “ Fight in the dark,” which took place in Florida, stands pre- 
eminent snd alone. Germany cannot match it, sed by its side an English duel 
is mere child's play! That poor humanity should ever become excited to such 
an act will appear marvellous—but it is no less true. At least, it is no fic- 
tion of mime—and a very savage kind of imagination must any novelist have 
possessed who could have purely invented it. 

The parties in this affair were Colonel and a young man, I believe, a 
surgeon, whom he chanced accidentally to meet, one evening, at a liquor-store. 
Whether the colonel was of the ‘‘ regular army,” as one, of New York, desig- 
nates himself, or only one of thsse very numerous colonels in America who 
never either handled a sword or rode in the field, even of a review, my infor 
mant did not state ; though, from his insolent and quarrelsome disposition, I 
should, as an Englishman, naturally couclude he was no suldier. This, how- 
ever, at least he was—one of those not uncommon characters to be met with 
in the South—a man who had acquired for himself a “first-rate” reputation as 
not only adead shot with either pistol or rifle, but also as being equally au 
fait and formidable in the use of the bowie knife. Whichever he might fight 
with, was a matter of perfect indifference to him—as in any one of the three 
cases, his antagonist generally enjoyed some three or four chances, to the 
colonel’s one, of losing his life. Hence, few cared to receive an insult from 
him, or, under almost sny circumstances, to offer him one. He became, in his 
neighbourhood (and as far as a nen can become such), in that part of the world), 
an object at once fearful, detestable, and arrogant in the extreme. few men 
but wished him killed off-hand, or hoped, that at the earliest opportunity, he 
might find his match. 

‘The young man, who, on the occasion [ am about to relate, eventually en- 
tered the field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, neither by reputation nor 
in fact, to possess the horrible accomplishments of the colonel. He was a quict, 
unassuming citizen, with no farther title to the character of a duell st than may 
attach to the-majori'y of his fellow-men in those fighting regions. 

The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene took place stood by the forest, 
although an extensive patch of roughly cleared ground surrounded it, and the 
night of its occurrence having suddenly proved very rainy and dark, many of 
thosé who had previously assembled there were detained beyond their time, 
while occasional wayfarers, to avoid the storm, added to their numbers. 
Amongst these latter were two individuals, one of whom, before his entrance, 
was overheard, by some in the entrance, to say to his companion, with a fear- 
ful oath peculiar to certain people in the South— 

* By ! Major, I'll raise a fight to-night, before I go!" 

“No, no, colonel !” ‘replied the other—* stop a moment. Is there any man 
here you have a difficulty with’" 

** No—not that I know of; but what does that matter!” 

“Then why go into a bar for the sake of picking a quarrel with a stranger, 
either to kill him or get killed yourself?” 

“Kill me !—ah! ah! major, don’t grind coffee on my nose !—you couldn't 
do it yourself! Let any man try, and the way ['ll use him up shall be a cau- 
tion, il tell you !” 

And so saying, the colonel strode in, and made his way towards the bar, 
where he ordered brandy, and while drinking it, cast his eyes around upon a 
respectable body of men there assembled —a body commonly called, according 
to this kind of classical American, “a tallish kind of a crowd.” 

His general insolence of derneanour soon attracted attention, but for awhile 
he failed to fix upon any particular. individual! as his intended victim. 


Meantime, his friend the major—probably another such major as he himself 
a colonel|—was observed to address him earnesily, but in a low tone of voice, 
though seemingly with the intention of keeping him quiet. These efforts 
failed—and with more brandy came more determination. Eventually, his eye 
fell upon two persons, one the young man who was to be slaughtered, to whom 
allusion has already been made, and the other an aged one—perhaps his fa- 
ther. They were engaged in close private conversation, the younger of the 
two being then the speaker. The colonel seemed to listen uttentively, and 
having drawn somewhat nearer, very soon exclaimed aloud— 

‘*Ipis not the case !’" 

Many turned their heads towards the speaker, with a slight expression of 
surprise, as beimg unconscious who he was eddressing ; his friead, who now 
stood aloof, but kept his eyes uron him, beckoned him back, but in vain, 
while the ‘individual really most.interested in this commencement of the at- 
tack was too absorbed in his own discourse to hear, or to remark, the exclama- 
tion at all. 

Byand by, the colonel a second time spoke, but in a louder key— 

“TE gay. it!s false !"' 

_thig occasion, the young man almest involuntarily looked up, and his 
eyes met those of the colonel, for towards him were many directed. But he 
seemed not yet to comprehend that Acs private conversation with his aged 
fried’ was alluded to. [t was, therefore, immediately afierwards continued. 

By this time, scarcely another voice in the room was heard—suspense as to 
the result, and curiosity concerning this unaccountable conduct, baving pro- 
duced considerable silence. 

Fer the third time, the colonel exclaimed — 

_“ Tsay it’s a lie!” and at the same insiant, fixing his eyes, with an expres- 
siowof perfect ferocity, upon his predetermined antagonist. Many others also 
looked’in'the same direction. The young tnan could no longer remain de- 
ceived. He mildly but determinedly asked — 

“Is that addressed tu me ?” 

“Tt is!’ roared the colonel. “T[ say again, it’s all a lie !”’ 

A steady look of utter contempt was the only answer he received; and he 
that gave it resumed his discourse as before. 

Several now shrunk back, confident that a fight would ensue, and anxious 
tokeep on ofthe way. Some minutes elapsed ere the intended murderer 
opened his lips for the fourth time, and then it was to denounce his vic im as 
“ himself a liar anda coward!” The latter, thereupon, deliberately rose from 
his seat, and advancing, wth the utmost apparent composure, towards his an- 
tagonist (who, probably, had no idea of such a salutation from such a man), 
strack him boldly in the face with his fist, and instantly fell back, to stand 
upon his defence with the knife. 

The colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, but his friend, the major, seized 
him, and all interfered to prevent the immediate effusion of blood. This 
being effected, a challenge was immediately given by the colonel, and accep ed, 
and the morrow morning was proposed as the period for the mee ing. Tothe 
surprise, however, of some of the bystanders, the challenged party insis‘ed on 
an Immediate decision, and that the combat should terminate only with life. 
“To-kill or be killed,” said he, “is now my enly alternative, and the sooner 
one or the other is done the better ”’ 

On hearing this, the colonel also furiously demanded an instantaneous set- 
tlement of the affair, said his friends had no right to prevent it, and swore that 
if he did not conclude the business at the first shot, he would consent to s‘and 
a¢ a target only the following two times. Both parties were, of course, by 
this period, highly excited. Different propositions were loudly vociferated by 
as many different parties present, until more than one case of “difficulty” of 
this kind appeared likely to be brought to its “‘sum total” before the morn- 
‘ng sun. Tt was suggested that they should go ont on to the clearing, have 
two blazing fires made at a proper distance, the combatants being placed be- 
tween them, so that they could see each other against the light benind—or 
that they should fight by the blaze of pitch-pine splinters—or decide the ques 
tion, at once, across a table. 

: In the midst of all this uproar, the young man challenged was questioned, 

y several of the more temperate persons present, as to his knowledge of the 
. warn os reputation enjoyed by his antagonist, the colonel. He replied 
— — ne Mate continning him, and hedaawe en aie before 

’ : opinion, highly aggravated the repeated and inten- 
er ol ee had received. They accordingly advised on on the subject 
a el's prowess, and urgently recommended him to adopt the follow- 
desi Pe Satine —t0 select no other weapon than the rifle, and to defer the 
chanee, daylight. By no other arrangement could he possibly have a 


All was in vain, as he firmly adhered to his previ 
tion: and » & y adhered to his previously expressed determina- 
biaent feta vain were the painful and even pathetic remonstrances of 


Reconciliation, even during the : 

; ¢ space of a few hours, being thus 

mes Soe apy 8 the already proposed modes of fighting bite aime p 

to disarm one of the | tion was made. [t was distinctly—that in order 

to prevent the other 8 of his decided general advautages as a duellist— 

sulted.—and. in wy Mt 48 possible, from being butchered as well as in- 
. » In short, to place both upon as perfect an equality as possible, 








the following articles ought to be agreed to :—That the landlord should give 
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up the use of a large, y room, that extended over the whole top of his 
house, and allow every window to be closely blocked up with shutters or 

boards. That, when this was done, the duellists should be divested of every 

particle of clothing, armed each with a brace of pistols and a bowie-knife,* 

and then be let into the room—three minutes being given, after the closing of 

the door, before hostilities commenced, the expiration of the time being an- 

nounced to them by three rapid knocks upon the door. 

Will it be believed that this arrangement was instantly agreed to’ But so 
it was. And a tolerable party immediately proceeded up stairs, some to make 
the needful arrangements, and others to listen to this unseen fight, and await 
its exciting result. 

Savage as men’s spirits may be, such a scene of preparaiion as this was 
enough to silence, if not to awe them. While it was passing, no man spoke, 
but ail looked curiously upon the fine muscular persons that were soon, in all 
probability, about to cut up each other alive. . 

All things being ready, the door, which hed cautiously been kept closed, to 
prevent the interior of the place from being seen by the duellists, was opened, 
and they entered the room of death together. The old man, whose friend one 
of them was, wept in silent bitterness, but by an involuntary action, as the 
yourg man passed out of his sight, evidently besought heaven to assist the in- 
Zehed and the innocent. The door wasclosed. The time-keeper drew out 
his watch, and kept his eyes steadily fixed upon it. The assembled party em- 
ployed that brief period in offering and accepting (in whispers) bets of from 
one to five hundred and more dollars, as to the result. According to sporting 
phrase, ‘‘the colonel was the favourite,” though the backers of neither one 
nor the other appeared inclined to offer very long odds. 

The time-keeper closed his watch, and gave the signal; at the same mo- 
ment all the lights on the landing and s aircase were extinguished, in order 
that no ray might pass through the least crevice into the inside of the room. 
Everybody expected, upon the giving of the signal, to hear the commencement 
of the strife; but they listened in dead silence to no purpose, not the remotest 
sound, even of a foo step, could be heard. And thus they waited five minutes, 
and ten, and twenty, and yet the combatants gave no sign. After the lapse, 
as near as it might be conjectured, of half-an-hour, or thereabouts, ove pistol 
was discharged ,; and although the listeners had been in the contiaued expec- 
tation of it so long, yet when it did cofme, a sudden start of surprise ran through 
them, as though each man had instantly felt that he might have received the 
contents himself. And then followed a hasty step across the floor—another 
pistol report-—the clashing of knives, and a brief but seemingly desperate at- 
tempt to wrestle, which quickly terminated, and all again was quiet 

“It's all up!’ whispered one—* I'll bet drinks for the crowd !” 

‘Taken!’ said another—* { begin to want a julep !”’ 

‘ Fifty to forty the colonel has killed him !"’ remarked a third ;—‘‘he was 
a very nice young man, but he can't come in this time !”’ 

And thus would they have gone on, had not the third report been just then 
heard, followed by a prolonged conflict hand to hand, and kuife to knife, in the 
course of which the fourth pistol was exploded. The strokes of the knives be- 
gan to grow less frequent, aed more faint in sound ; but ere they had entirely 
ceased, a heavy body dropped with a dead sound upon the fluor of the room. 
Another instant, and there followed another fall. 

Some individuals present were for opening the door immediately ; but this 
proposition was overruied, on the ground that if the fight were not yet over, 
the most able might take advantage of the appearance of the light to kill the 
other, even lying on the boards. 

About half-an-hour was, if I recollect aright, allowed to pass in close and 
attentive listening to catch the most distant sound from within. None was 
heard ; and at the expiration of that period, amidst a crowd of the most hor- 
rivle of anxious faces, the door was opened, and the whole party rushed in. 
Towards the remoter end, and not far from the wall, lay a heap like red cloth 
It was composed of the gashed and bloody bodies of the duellists' One lay 
across the other. They were taken up, and something like a distant mur- 
mur of applause followed, when it was discovered that THE COLONEL Was 
UNDERMOST ! 

But many who best kn ew him spoke outright their gladness, when an ex- 
amination proved that he was perfectly dead. Both bodies were so mangled, 
that it was next to impossible to handle them without touching the wounds. 

The best of i: was, however, that the conqueror of this fearful white savage 
was found to be still alive. He was taken down stairs instantly, stimulints 
were given, and he began to revive. His body was then carefully washed 
after which, being cautiously wrapped up, he was conveyed away to the near- 
est surgeon's, sometime after midnight. 

The room exhibited a spectacle not to be described. 

The young man eventually recovered entirely frem all his wounds, ani was 
often congratulated on hav.ng rid the country of a monster whom few da ed 
to attack. 

This was not all. During his convalescence, inquiries were frequently 
made of him as to the mie. = in which the fight was managed; and he 
accordingly gave the following curious account, as nearly as the writer can 
remember :— 

‘* When the door was closed,”’ said he, “‘ we were surrounded by the most 
profound darkness. I[t seemed for some moments to confound the senses, and 
be close to my eyes. During the three minutes allowed before the battle 
might begin, my principal aim was to get away from my antagonist into ano- 
ther part of the room, without his knowledge, an! to stand there by the wall 
until, perhaps, he should make some movement, by the sound of which I could 
be directed in my attack. The crowd outside was as still as death. [| held 
my breath, and treading so light!y that I could not hear my own footfalls. I 
stule away towards that side of the room on which | entered. Whether he 
had calculated that I should naturally do so, and had therefore taken the same 
direction, nobody can now te!l; but no sooner had [ stood still to listen for 
him, than I found he was somewhere about me—I could hear his breathing. 
With the greatest caution and silence, I hastened to anovher part, expecting 
every moment that he would run against me, or [ against him And in this 
kind of manceuvring, sometimes to get away, and sometiines to approach, if [ 
fancied, though why [ know not, that an advantage might be gained, the great- 
est part of the silent half hour you speak of was spent. 

‘At length, having safely reached the opposite side, [ stood still, resolved 
not to move again until he either approached, having perhaps found me out, or 
by some means or other [ could discover his position inthe room Having 
now got beyond his reach, [ felt that to be motionless on my part was the 








w:sest step; and calculated that his passion and fury wouid soon lead him on 
to the exhibition of less caution. Nothing of the kind occurred, and yet the 
first bali discharged was mine. A mouse could have been heard io stir; but 
we were perfectly lost to each other. 

“ Eventually, whether my eyes had become more accommodated to the 
blackness, or from whatever cause, but true enough it is, I perceived a pair of 
eyes on the other side nearly opposite me. They shone like those of a hyena 
in the night. I fired instantly, and rushed forward. The flash shewed me the 
colonel crouched dowy against the wall, and must equally have dire ted him 
to me. He fired as he advanced, but missed. We were almost close to- 
gether. The empty pistols were thrown down, and the knives used. He 
rushed on with great ferocity. and tried to grapple with me, but I slipped out 
of his arms; and for an instant, being quite separated, both stood still, listen- 
ing for the place of the other. {think he must have heard me, for he fired a 
second time with such effect as you all have seen. Nothing but his knife now 
remained ; { had knife and pistol. We were so close together that he was upon 
me almost as soon as his pistol-ball. The latter staggered me a little at the 
moment, but [ met him with the kaife, and from tkat time we never separated 
again. My object was to keep him from clos'‘ng upon me, until! could be as 
certain as darkness would permit of using my last ball toadvantage. In con- 
sequence of that, I retrea'ed in various ways, both stil! fighting, sometimes on 
the open floor, and sometimes knocking ourselves with violence against the 
wall. 

“I was growing faint. [ found my strength failing, and then I fired my 
second pistol. The light ins'antaneously made, shewed both men redder than 
the Indian in the fleld of battle. I heard that he staggered, and rushed with all 
my strength upon him. He still fought a little, but suddenly dropped before 
me, and more than thet I do not know.” 

Such is the tale, as nearly as the writer can remember, that was related to 
him, Should it be said that he met with a romancist, in that case, his only 
hope is that he may meet with another such every day of his life ; though his 


firm and well-founded belief is, that all the details are perfectly true. 
Ainsworth’s Mayazine for August, 1843. 


* The knife would, in all probability, be held between the teeth. 
—_—_—__" 


A MEET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY JOHN MILLS. 











Sir Godfrey Canfield was an uld sportsman of the old school. Himself, his 
hounds, horses, servants, all betokened “the light of other days.” Not that 
any limb of the establishment bore a faded or seedy appearance, but the style 
evinced the taste of his forefa:hers, long since run to earth. The pack was of 
the coarse Southern breed, and if somewhat troubled with ‘‘ the slows," not a 
hound but was as true as the sun, when the music rung in gorge, copse, ani 
covert. The stud, too, was of the fashion antique. There was plenty of bone 
to scramble through dirt withal, thews and sinews, but not possessing speed to 
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man appeared to be especially well adapted for Sir Godfrey Canfield's hound 
and horses. He was never in a hurry, and if any one ventured to énpiied ; 
little impatience at their tardy and sure system, he invariably returned the cums 
reply. ‘Give us time, gen*a, that’s all—give us time !” . 
_ “ Talk of hunting!” said Sir Godfrey, “as I sat opposite to him one even 
ing, a capable assistant to the draining of a peculiarly good boctle of port— 
‘talk of hunting!” repeated he, with a curl of contempt on bis aristocratic 
lip he faugh ! it isn't understood in these days. In my time, we were minutes 
finding a fox, and hours killing him. Now, it’s just the reverse—we are hours 
finding, minutes killing. Hounds and horses are bred so fine, that for a fox to 
live before them, he should have wings, and after he’s unkennelled, lose little 
less time than an untrapped pigeon ! Occasionally we read of ‘a brilliant ron 
with the Quorn,’ ‘a splendid day with the Duke of Beaufort.’ But [ should 
like to know what ideas of brilliant end splendid hunting the members of those 
respective hunts have?” 

“I've had the pleasure of joining both,” replied I, “ and therefore can re- 
ply pretty confidently to the question. They think desirable Sport consists in 
finding a fox readily, getting well away with him—scent high as the sun at 
noon, riding straight to hounds, and aftera run long and swift, to poll down 
their fox with a hearty ‘“* whoo-whoop !’ and break him up, as a finish !”’ 

* Exactly so,”’ said the baronet and head of the oldest county family, with 
his face beaming with triumph and port wine—‘‘exactly so. That's what [ 
ca'l sperting on velvet—fea'her-bed, rocking-horse, warming pan work! Mo. 
dern hunting,” continved he, ‘is lke all other modern pursuits—mushroom 
toadstool, quackery ! Men go out to ride, not to hunt. They leave that io 
hounds, and take as much notice of drawing and hitting off scent as Jenny 
asses would of the Greek Testament! The pace is all they care for. Second 
borses, second guns, second teams of dogs, are provided by your sportsmen 
of the present day, and foxes, pheasants, grouse, partridges, hiares, and ail kinds 
of game, are ridden down with little more fairness than trapping with gins, 
drag, and gate-nets !”” 

* You prefer slow hunting, then!" returned I. 

“No, squire, Ido not,”’ said he. “I love to see my hounds full of dash and 
spirit, ready to spring through fire or water, as you'll see them to-morrow 
morning! J love to hear them, as you will, mske the air ring with music, and 
feel 1 \hrill through each nerve and fibre! Then to view them sweep along, 
heads up and sterns down, so that a tablecloth might cover them—it’s a sight 
—yes, itis a sight for a Christian! Slow hunting! no, no,—:1¢y couldn't be 
taught that !’’ 

| suppose,” observed I, “that you object to lifting hounds, making hasty 
casts, and such like practices of the age ?”’ 

* | seldom aliow houads to be lified, except to a beaten fox,” replied he~ 
“the sooner he is killed the beter; the scent is getting worse momentarily, 
and he cannot afford sport any longer; therefore to lift, in that case, is proper 
and justifiable. As to making hasty casts,’’ continued he, ‘* wien at fault, let 
them try to make it out by themselves. That's a picture, that is, if they’l! 
work ; aud how can ye expect them, if you're in the habit of enatching it out 
of their ” Sir Godfrey was about adding ‘ hands,” but remembering that 
dogs were denied tne assistance of digits, he corrected himself oy substi. 
iuting ‘* noses,” 

* Very true,”’ rejoined I; and as we continued to talk of the field and the 
flood, our bottle became what ts techatcally termed “ a marine "'—that is, ‘he 
had done his duty.” It was, in truth, early morn, as a frosty-beaded servant 
entered my dormitory, and intimated the necessity of my shaking off the lull- 
ing embrace of Death’s half-brother, by saying ‘ Sir God/rey was a-stirring.” 

There might be a first, pale, consumptive streak of light tinging the far 
east, but its influence was lost upon the gliow-worm, whose lamp still flickered 
brightly in the moss. A restless, anti-somaambulistic mavis, piped his intro- 
ductory strain to his mate on a neighboring ashen bough, and as [ turned a long, 
lingering look from the dreary face of nature to one of the most cozy, seduc- 
tive, warm, luxurious beds that ever mortal revelled in, I couid not help ques- 
tioning the task of*the amorous thrush and Sir Godfrey Cantield’s break-o'- 
day meets. I thought of oearly the last words he uttered previous to our 
taking leave for the night. ‘* Why, we shal! find, hunt, and kill, before the sun 
gets both eyes open. At ten o'clock, there or thereabouts, the hounds will be 
in kennel again, and we shall be stretching our legs under this very mahogany, 
drinking old October and trying back every yard and foot of the ran! Rest 
assured, there’s nothing like a meet by deybreak !” 

* Well, weil,” sad I to myself, for want of a more pleasant compenivn, 
“it may be so; and, although the introduction to it is somewhat cheerless, 
many a cloudy morn’s the herald of bright and sunny hours. On go the 
boots.” 

* Hoik, ‘squire !"’ hallooed a well-known voice, under my window; “ hoik, 
hoik! High wind him! Drag on him, yoiks, tally-ho !” 

Throwiog opeu the casement, | fainily saw my friend Sir Godfrey equipped 
and mounted, while a groom stood holding an impatient horse, designed for my 
especial use and pleaeure. 

* There,” said he, pointing to the saddled steed, with his double-thonged 
hunting-whip, loaded at the butt-end with a massive iron hammer of prodi- 
gious size—** there's che best horse out of my stable for ye, and by—— (the 
baronet forgot a certain commandment) he can go as long as you like, as fast as 
you ought, aud as to jumping! Say, George,” continued he, turning to the 
groom in attendance, “‘how the Black Prince can jump!” 




















“It ain't possible, Sir Godfrey,”’ replied the servant, lookiag admiringly at 
the noble favorite, from fetlock to his sleek, quill-tipped ears—* it ain’t pos- 
sible to say the way he tlies timber. Bless’d if [ didn’t think I was a-goin' to 
heaven one day quite unexpeciedly.”’ 

Dragging on my skins and pink, aud, after quaffing a plebeian mixture con- 
cocted with rum and milk, with a dash of nutmeg in it, and hastily swallowing 
a substantial sandwich, buttered to a scrape and shaven with skill, [ pressed toe 
in stirrup and joined the side of Sir Grocfrey. 

* The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May.” 

That is to say, the sun was just rising—just in the act of emerging his rosy 
face from the misty sheets of the east—as we jogged some three miles to the | 
first draw—Canfield Forest. “ And now,” said Sir Godfrey, as we arrived on’ 
the verge of the covert, ‘for a sure fiud, and a May fox.” 
Adam the hun'sman—and as primitive a specimen of the genus homo es the 
progenisor of the human family and exceedingly indiscreet partaker of inter- 
dicted fruit—threw his twenty-two couples of gallant hounds into the thick 
shades of the wood, disturbing many an owl returning to ber old home in the 
hollow eim tree, and driving the ring-duve from her accustomed roost in the 
fir. In a minnte herds of antlered deer swept across the rides, hares sprung 
from their forms, aad hundreds of rabbits skipped to their burrows, scooped 
deeply in many a bank und sandy nook. But not a hound took notice of these 
dedizens of the wild. 
* You don’t see hounds quite so steady every day on such foul ground,” ob- 
served Sir Godfrey. ‘* Hark!—a hailoo! Yes, by Heaven! they've found 
him,’’ continued he, with his eagie eyes flashing fire, and driving his spurs 
deeply into the flank of his horse, he crashed through the wood towards the 
pack now sending forth music enough to charm the hollow oaks. 
* For’ard—for’ard! Hark to Melody!” burst from Adam's appled throat. 
** Hark—hark !” 
‘* Tally-ho—tally-ho !”’ shouted Sir Godfrey, as he first viewed the fox 
streaking through the forest, as if a flash of lightning was in his brush. 
‘ Through the wood follow, and find me!” was the order; and away we went 
to the triel. Like meteors the pack swept through brier and brake, making wold, 
copse, and covert, ring with their merry cry. I was galloping at speed up 2 
ride, when a broad-antiered buck bell’éd from the thorn, and, with a mighty 
bound, leaped a fence of about nine feet without bruising atwig. I never saw 
so elegant a jump. With head thrown back, he rose in the air with the ligh\- 
ness of gossamer, and, poisiag for a moment as if he had wings to lift his body 
from the tame earth, the monarch flew the bold impediment with the ease of 
thought, and rushed from the scene of his disturbance. 
At breathless speed, sly reynard was pressed through the wood, when the 
hounds weut to work at such akilling pace that, findiug he could not live in 
the open, he whisked his brush short round, and betook himself once more to 
brake and brier. 
“Ha, ha! Slow hunting!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, taking a rasping rail 
and ditch of awful yawn. ‘Couldn't teach ‘em that, ’squire.” Within a few 
yards of Charley’s pads, the hounds rattled over the same ground again. From 
scent to view, he was run thruugh the depths of the forest until again he was 
forced to the field. Now came the tug of war. On—on, swept the huni— 

* Right onward speeds, 
O'er hill and dale, the moor and meads. 
With shouts the cheering peasant views ; 
With cries the dashing pack pursues.” 


Mile after mile was scoured ; and every sow and then a view halloo pro- 
claimed the fox was but a short distance from the ready jaws of his put- 
suers 

‘We shall pull him down in the open!” said Sir Godfrey, exultingly, spur 
ring his horse to the tails of the hounds. ‘“ We shall pull him down, tvo, with- 
out a check !” 

Bat at this moment, the music of the pack was stilled, as if to give the fat 
denial to the baronet’s assertion. Up and down, round and about, the houn 
worked the precincts of a hedgerow; but the road of their anticipated victi@™ 
seemed to ve no ordinary puzzle to the accomplishment of their nostrils. 
“Hold hard!” thundered Sir Godfrey, as tne select few, comprising the 








live with our modern flyers, sufficient time to boil an egg lightly. The hunts- 


field, came up. “ Hold hard, inthe name of G—d!” 
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“Give us time, gents,” added Adam, * that’s ali—give us time! Wind 
him, Rattler—wind him, good hound !’* 

The consummation of our wishes, co'lectively and respectively, was obtain- 
ed. Rartier threw his head high into the air; and, giving tongue to a der p- 
toned note as he hit off the scent again, away flew each hound to the leader. 
and, * like delies each under each,” the music echoed far, far away o’er hill 

éale ee 
ny I dipped over the brow of anill, I saw the hounds dash through and over 
the gate of a farm-house, and at once disappear with the same magical “ presto 
—gone!” as the great Wizard of the Norn displays in eating oranges and 
changing wedding-rings. Heaven and earth—what a din there was! Hounds 
in foll cry, womea shrieking, children screaming, men raging, crockery-ware 
splitting, glass, china, chairs, 8 ools, materials of ell sorts, and immaterials of 
some kinda, in one chaos of ruia and ming'ed confusion, 

By Saint Peter!” exclaimed Sir Godtrey, leaping from the saddle, and rusb- 
ing, wih Adama litle is advance, into the house—*« they've got mes some old 
woman's bed or other!” With as little delay as possibie, { imitated their ex 
ample; and then, indeed, a sight presented itself worthy of the pencil of a 
Croikshauk. There was Sir Godfrev, rating the hounds with stentorian lungs, 
and whipping them back with little mercy in the oft-repeated lash. Adam, on 
both knees, was diving his, with the seriousness of a sio:c, under the garments 
of an antiquated dame, who sat ina low, rush-bottomed chair, screaming ‘* Mur- 
der!”’ with losty prowess; while a young woman stood hammering the hunis- 
mau’s head and shoulders with a mop, ant halloving, “* Hands off! hands off! 
ye rascal o’ the world’ A brood of flaxen haired children rolled on the 
floor, shrieking convuisively, upset by the unmannered ingress of the hounds, 
and a couple of men, astounded, and full of ire, were applying epithets unfit 
for ea refined, and kicking at everything and nothing, like horses stung by 
radflies. 

‘‘ Who-whvop !” shouted Adam, dragging the fox from his violated sanctua- 
ry, and holdirg him above his head, in triamph— * Who-whoop !” and thus 
bearing him to the outside of the house, the pack followed in a frenzy of ex- 
citement, and, after ringing their victorious cry for some few seconds at de- 
feated pug, held to their view, he was cast into the midst of them, aud soon 
poor Charley ceased to sigh for the treacherous security of a petticoat 

Weil!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, wiping the rolling drops of perspiration 
from his rubicuud visage, * that was indeed the /ast shift of our May fox.” 
Ainsworth's Magazine for August. 








BILL BULLFINCH ALL ABOUT THE CALCUTTA 
HUNT ; &c. &c. . 





[It may be in the recollection of our readers that, in a former number of our 
ingenious and everywhere circulated maz azine, we gave some account of a pack 
of hounds, with huntsman, whippers, &c., going oat to Calcutta. By a propi- 
tious fate, we are now enabled to lay before them some particulars of the doings 
of these worthies ; and, what is better, from the original and graphic (albeit un 
scholarly) peo of the chief actor in the scenes depicted, We shall waste no 


time ia speechifying, but at ooce bring in our ** Bill.’’) 
” ** Dampoor 
nere Calcutter 
est Indys 


‘* MISTER HEDDITOR SIR 

“ Here yew ar! or rather, to drop aw! mettyforicle homnibu«s langwidge 

and to s,eek p'ane inglish, here i ar. and O! mister hedditor, ow uncomon 

sultery of it is! nevver yew cum vut to Calcutter if yew can anny ways avide 

—its realy wass than Cum out, or, as master laffably sed won day out with the 
ounds, * well, this is reglar Melt-on Mowbry and no mistake.” 

Sir wen i left old ingland at Wopping to cum out ass 13t wip to the caleutter 
Uot i prominist to take down my mastir and aw! our perceedings and send yew 
for yewr noo sportive maggazeen, and i now set down with my indy ink and my 
indy paper befour me to be ass Gud ass my word. Sir i shal pass over the 
oshun and aw! particklers of viages and travils, wich too menny Cooks spiles 
the broth, and cum to est indy at wunst, without takein up yewr Vallyble atten 
shun with acounts of our suferings on bord, such ass see sikois, wich deer sir 
their is 4 1000 reseats agenst, but aw] so Bad ass may justly set down the hole 
thowsend as Sicks of won and $aduzzen ofthe uther and the same by saint 
eleaner, at wich Ireland we tucht on our road, cellebrated by nappolion who was 
kep in quod here menny ears by jon Bull, but Resently gev up the remanes of 
his remanes to the frensh, wich 1 wish em )j: off thire bargin, for ass lung ass we 
had the Liveing flesh and blud they may do ass they like with there Bony 
part. 

On our arrival at est indy wat was my disapintment insted of seaing All indy 
at wuast ass) xpected cuvverd with Underds off tempels and pagodys and quea: 
luking trees aud chaps with umberellows in there ands, just Like a complete 
dinner set, we sea nothink but a low bank of mud with a let of bull rushes & 2 
or 3 blak gards on the perventiff service fast aslepe in thore Century bors 1 
was informed it was the mouth of the Ugly wich i think is a verry gud name for 
it, for a moor Uglier mug of a Rivver i never Sea. Havving hold ard a lit! at 
the pilot grownd io the mouth of the Ugly and in the teeth of one of the most 
riotous norwestis ass evver i klap my 1s on, we set saling up the rivver like 
thurre bred uns. In pasing by the sundaybuns (wich ar veryy Diferent things 
from Gud friday buns) we witnest a verry curus relidgus serrymoney in bonner 
of won of ihe hethen demmy gods wich was a yung indy nigger bean eat up by 
a hailigaiter. i nevver sea sich a go in all my life, but am tolJ it is considderd 
part of there duty, & they Doant think no moor about it then nothink-at all, 
but go into the water and face them horid halligaiters without sheeding so much 
ass a Crokkadile tear. 

After this nothing partickler okurd til we got ashore, wich T must own i was 
verry glad off t—getiiog a shore i mean—for tho i Siy it that shooJeot say it, 
we was awl verry firm wile on the wide oshun, ye: we sertainly felt us selvs 
firmer on terra firmer. We immediately perceeded to Fort wilyam where we 
Past our first nites, & soon after removd to Dampoor wear we now ar, twoze- 
ther with awl the orses and ounds we Broot out with us from old ingland, xcept 
sich ass was laid Lu on the Hi seas, wich i am sory to say Grim deth bas maid 
a Largeish draft. 

Mister hedditor sir the country ass you may supose is quite Diferant to deer 
natif yorksheer and verry dificult to ride over. The tres and srubs ar Uncoinon 
curus and a grate menny off em, wich my master the kernel says they ar Sum 
of them xottix & sum of the real Indy genus. Allso sum off the moor Litel 
plants ar Grate curositys & menny of the nativ flours of so strong a flaviour ass 
allmost to snap wons noze off. The kernel has mide a colex on of the Later & 
i Bleave is going to bild a hot ous to put em in, wich i Dare say theyle Luke 
reMarkably wel wen theyre Framed and glazed. But mister hedditor sir icarat 
Tel yew $ !ve sea, ass the indy men hav got sich quear names for things, for in- 
s'ants, they make no diferance betweae a rice feeid & an irish man, Dut cal em 
boath Paddy. By the same rule of contrayry wen speking off a navvigater they 
cal im a Dandy, tho he aint 3 sich a dandy assiam. The indy wheat likewise 
they cal maze, wich it has got ears ass big ass dunkeys, and the straw is 89 
xstrawdinary thik ass wount do to Liter down nothink less than hbellyfants. 
Talking off :hese latters, doant Think mister hedditor ass they go travvellin 
about in yallow carryvans, wandering like su menny don Junes 


** from fair to fair,” 


with } adozzen make-believe beaf eters in front playing ‘* Wot's this Dul toun 
to me’ (in cumplement to the habitants), & a gentel nan in a hinvizabel grene 
cote & top doots walkin up & down with a wip in bis and to wip off the litel 
bys ass hav spent there 6 penses. Doant yew think ic, mister hedditor, but just 
contrary, for they ride em in the open air just Like orses with sadels and stir- 
ups & all that sort of things, and the kernel and some moor of the ofisirs at 
fort Wm. is gointo Get up sum Hellyfant racos, but ime afeard theyle make 
but quear Kings plate artikles. Their ar 2 cups, 1 off wick is filld allreddy & 
I will send yew accounts wen they Run over. The waits are 50 stun 5 pun, 
mayors and gildins aloud 10 stun, & Mr. Sawny Boodoo Chundy Chuckibiddy’s 
Bee Moth is the favorit. 

Mister hedditor sir it wood sirprise yewr week mind verry much to sea these 
grate creturs a movein about 2 and fro, ass the saing is, with their Grand 
Trunks and cassels on their bax. But in regard of the cassels, doant 1unmagin, 
ass i ust todo, that they ar hke Boltun Cassel in deer natif yorksheer, maid of 
stone with Braw briges and Port cullissis and al! that sort of thing, But quite 
contrayry & movur like punch and Jewdy than anny think i can think of. We 
allso sea a Grate menny cammills, but rot to compare with the hellyfants, 
boath them and the hoxen bean mostly Ump bakt. Hear, like in ingland, we 
have a Powr of aturneys. They ar calld Pun cits, & sad Dubbie mening ras- 
cals they ar, ime tolld, & wat Ben jonson says of them is verry trew—the man 
sir ass wil make a Pon dit wil Pik a pokit. 

We have a verry Piessant nayber in mister Indigo an old p!anter & ass rich 
ass a Jewclozeman. The butler and me ar verry Thik, & so ar the cuk, who 
is anny think but a Plane cuki assure yew. The kernel often jokes me about 
An cuk, & says its aw! Cubberd luv, or in uther wirds Plate-onic afecshun. 
Bot the kernel is allways a showin of with his Crak jokes. 

Mister hedditor sir yew wil be glad toear of the Natif gels. But am sorry 
to say tho off su Dark a cumplexion menny off em is uff a verry Lite karecter. 
Lord Helenburrow has ingaged a cumpany of them to get up ballys for the cum 
ing seson & is going to Bild a noo theatre for there xeb shons, but at pressant 
has got no turder than the sandle wad gates. The furst piece is to be in hon 
nor of the god F.., & i beleav the dansing 's Rely beautifull, but wen the cump- 
ny opens wil let yew no more of their Fo pas. Ass for the moor Rispektabe! 
clas of fe- mals we hav bean a gud deal Disapinted, not xpeckting em to tarn 
out so Deep asthey ar. The fact is natur seams to hav put thie country into 
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_ The Spirit of the Tunes. 


+ mourning from 1 end to the uther, and i's not only the iowerer orders ass is 
so, but ime told even the natif Sovverrins is nothink but Coppers. You wil 
not therefore be much sirprised wen i tell yew most of our fellows object to 
keping themest indy company. I reson of this is the difficulty off making 
yewrself understed, for af.er haveing studded che langwidge awl the viege by 
way of kestin and anser to be reddy for em on landing, we found they woodent 
give the propper ansers to our kestin’s & kep askin us Awl sorts of unpropper 
kestins ass wasent Down inthe bok. 

But the most od creturs of aw! is the indy widdos, D>» yew no, mister hed- 
ditor, they gually make Burn fires of ‘heyselves wen there husbans di, to per- 
vent them bean subject to anny futur Flames. The kernel who has sean em at 
m ses they 9r burnt ass Blak ass acoe & call it their Rives of Sooty. Sich 
Rites is ver Rong—hat's my opinnin. Aliso 1 have erd it Reported ass a fa- 
verit thiag wih the Sea pres («hich is Est indy for solders) to be Rand down 
acarons mqoth by way of Blank cartridg & so fired off at a himmadginnary 
flag staf. his puts me in mind of shakespur were he spekes of Reppitashun 
o1oing bubuts out of a canons mouth. Praps mister hedditor yew may nattar- 
rally be a Liret incre: bt, their realy is so menny Repor's, bur this yew may 
venter to Bieav ass had it ass ix were from the mouth of the canon itself— 
leastwise from a poor felow ass had bean there, and the way be eskaped with 
bis hfe wasthis He had been Brort in yilty agen the canon law & was 
Ramd down acordiny, but jest ass they was gom (o fire wat dos he do but 
Claps is and over the tuch ole & corses a flash inthe pan This he did 2 or 3 
times runing, til at last the ofisir, thinking 1t was a proovidenshall sine he was 
— ety ordered the men to eld ard aud so the poor felow was let off bean 
et off, 

Mister hedditor sir, we ar nex door naybers to the Celestil hempire, for an 
idear of wich i beg to Refer yew to the Celestil globe itself, not having bean 
their myself at preseant. i mene to take a walk over sum day to Mach mo- 
thers tea things, aliso to By a spiting box for deer sir yewr self, wich 1 ope & 
trust yew wil use it comon & not kepe it to only spit in before cumpny. In 
coarse yew av ear off our Resent distirbances in the chany country & of the 
percedings of Gavner lin & Hong kong and settara & ow we hav Likt em, 
wich servs em rite for objekting to reseav from a Religgus & mishonary coun- 
try like Grate briton the blesings off cristiannity and hopium. Did yew ear 
wot Hadmirall parker sed toen wen he Fird his fust Broard side, wat! yew 
woant hav our hopium woant yew, ses he, thea put that in your Pipes & 
Simoak it, 

In my next i ope to be abel to giv yew sum acount off our unting Apint. 
men's, wich at pressant they hav bean noihink but Disapintments, aliso a Re- 
turn list of the hellefant races, with wich 1 conclude myself dear sir 

from the Buton otf my sole Bitt Bucurincn. 





P. S. Sinse riting my aay am sorry to inform 4 moor of our Best orses 
hav kikt their bukkets, but owever its no use cryin afier em, for we mite Tear 
our eyes out (o no purpus & 1 can only Repete my beleaf afcer the kernel tha: 
the time was cum for em to go the way of awl orse flesh & say ass he dus, 
Peace to there manes. 

P.S. Sinse the abuv orses deseast, am sorry to ad 4$ Lamented cupples of 
ounds hav folowd there xample, aud sevveral moor onfor:ynat individdles may 
be Sed to hav 2 feet im the grave. 

P.S Sir this isthe 3rd & Last time—am appy to say, sinse my 2 former 
poseripses, Andru Harkturard as was to be untsman Bean tuk of by auger | 
have been permoted to his place, & wil Whitlether ass was 2ud wip is now Ist 
ditto, and the sittywashuon of Qud wip has »een Gev to my fread Ben Boltrope. 
In regard of Beo,1 formd his akquanetence on bord ship, wear he kindly in 
strukied me in navvygashon & in return | gev him sum ints on kent! manitge- 
ment which 1 thor, Wood be usefull & now him & mets ass Thik ass 3 in a 
bed, & he as cum to the ditterminashon of Giving up nepshun & takeing to 
diauna ; for, ass he ses, he’s tired of mein chancemg it, seaing no likelyhuds o! 
permocean at Sea, but opes sune ta Get forrard now hes Cum to the dogs 
Beiwene yew & me, misier hedditétr, 1 think elin Ousmade at Mr. indigos has 
sumthink todo with 1, bot remmember deer sir ass the poit hellegantly hex- 
presses hissel!, when the secrits of Afecshun is kunfided to the Buzzum of 
frendship, Mums the wird! so no moor at Pressant from 


deer sir year Umbel B. 








TURFOMANIA. 


BY AN OXONIAN, 








**That’s the ticket.” 


{tis by no means a singular, indeed I think I might venture to say al most 
a common occurrence, to find men who plume themselves on their superior 
attainments in some particularscience or amusement in no way connected 
with their true and proper calling. For instance a horse-dealer, the height 
of whose ambition, one might imagine, would centre in his being allowed to 
be a goud judge of the animal he trades in, may, in his own idea, be quite as 
perfect a connoisseur in the fine arts as the rest of the worid admit him to be 
in horse-flesh; or perhaps of the two, would rather be admired for his deli- 
cate touch on the piano (siart not ! such thingsare) than for his fine hand on 
the bridle. Take another example, diametrically opposite, the dancing and 
music master—that sad Lothario among “the maidens of blushing fifteen,” 
who isin fancy, aye! and very often in execution too—a regular Paaeton as 
he touls his crown-a-sider {rom one villageto another. My present object is 
to warn such as have not already taken a line of their own, in which they 
may display their experience and accomplishments, from fiving tothe Turf, 
and starting in private life as opposition to Judex, Craven, Pegasus, “ et how 
genus omne.” The market is crowded as it is. Let the tyro boast of his 
proficience in modern languages, though, like one of poor Theodore Hook’s 
heroines, he finds it difficult to make out one word in a doz2n of what he 
hears atthe Opera ; or fully conscious that his laundress’s daughter could “set” 
him at French ina five minutes’ dialogue. Let him expatiate on the delights 
of atour, the beauties of ‘he continent, and the like, from having been once 
up the Rhine, though he “rowed in he same boat” with his tailor, and ran 
against his boot-maker on landing at Dusseldorf. Let him make others be- 
lieve, and himself too from constantly talking of it, that be is a second Izaak 
Walton, from having whipped afew miles of Fa:her Thames in a swan- 
hopping voyage to Marlow or Henley. In short, let him do or try anything 
—no maiter how green he may beatit—-but on no account wind a blue-bird’s 
eye round his throat, stick his hand in his coat-pocke!, aad start as a “ Turf 
Guide,” on ihe strength of being able to give the pedigree of the winner of 
the Derby, off-nand, or identify Jem Robinson, or Nat Flatman from “ old 
Sam.” here was atime certainly, but ii is gone by, when people shrugged 
up theirshoulders on the subject veing introduced, and confessed they Kaew 
nothing of racing. I would now engage to find youths in one-half of the 
shops down Cheapside, who think and dream of littie else. Counter-ex- 
quisites have stopped their subscription to the ‘“‘ Waverley” novels, and clab 
tor “ Bell’s Life” and the “ Racing Calendar.” Byron is deposed from his 
maple frame in the back atiic, and Will Scott in “ black and all biack” ex- 
alted in his place. Clerks “ book” debts for their employersinthe morning, 
and bets on their own account inthe evening; though they may find in ihe 
words of Rigdum Funnidos, “ that a betting-book ain’t a day-book, anda 
Derby is a very different thing from a Ledger!” And what has brought all 
this about? Buta few years back, and the sports of the turf were at zero. 
Has a new and increased admiration of the noble animal whose speed out- 
strips the wind sprang up? Can such bethe case? is it love, or money! 
The latier I very much fear ; the demon of speculation has once more re- 
sumed his true and favoured form—ihe lottery. 


“ Lottery, sir! I’d have you know all lotteries are illegal ; an act has been 
passed specially for their suppression, and money givea for such a purpose 
cannot be recovered.” 


grand sweep, with aknowing wink and slapping his pocket; “so I’ve heard, 
and no deubt it is quite correct.” 

“ Life’s bu a lowtery, is an old saying, but, let me tell you, all the less of a 
lottery you make of it so much the better; you will mad ups and downs, and 
ins and outs enough, without trying your hand ona lottery.” , 

“ Well, I can’t agree tg that,” interrupts another gentleman, with a slight 
frown and a very decided tone, “ I can’t agree to that.” 

“Oh! I beg you: pardon, sir—Mr. Mason, I believe. I did not exactly 
include you in my caution; yeu certainly have no reason to complain of 
‘the lottery’ of life; and if I might adda word or two, as maybe you have 
seen and heard Goldfinch in the “ Road to Ruin’ stick to ‘ that’s your sorts,’ 
like a loverto his bride, I should recommend to your notice on the same plan 
an old saw, now almost obsolete, but which [ think you might revive in char- 
acter with considerable effect; it isthe piece ot vulgarity which heads this 
paper— That's the ticket.’” ‘ 

Go where or how one would, nothing was to be heard fur a month or six 
vreeks before that event but speculations, both in word and deed, on the Derby. 
The Monday in Epsom-race week I had occasion to journey into the Strand, 
and as it rained hard I was forced into an omnibus which was about_ha't 
full,and in which, tor a wonder, a conversation had been started. From 
what I had heard and seen of late, I was bat little surprised to find Epsom 
the subject, and “ Bad weather for the sport”—‘ Stop the pleasure-hunters 
—* Not mach in favour of the innkeepers,” and so forth, | expected to find 
by way of remark ; the deuce a bit; it was not what effect the weather would 
have on the men, but the horses. , ar yh 

“ Well, wet or dry, I go down, and see what my horse can do,” saida little 
half-starved man in one corner, who looked as if he earned about six-and- 
tweaty shillingsa week, with a wife and children equal to the odd number of 





coin to keep out of it; wet ordry, down I go.” 


aaniaeeeeemihine es x 


| Up yesierday morning as lame 








“ And what i 
abcut the same sa but it all on himself. ; 
‘ Why, I have drawn Aristides" wasthe reply. a4 
Then you need not trouble yourself,” said the other, “ for I see him pull 
. as a cat, and I'll bet he don’ start.” 
Buta lame horse has won the Derby before this,” chimed in a youth of 


| seventeen, who, I had ei : 
| he did of Hebvew. made sure, knew no moreof what was being said, (han 


ts Yes, yes, I know that,” ret > ; 
my money.” t,” returned the big man, “ bat Gaper is the nag for 
‘ Indeed !” came next from an elderly gentieman in a white neckcloth, hav- 


ing much the appearance of a managing man in a bank, “ well, cerrainly this 


is all in his favour,” 
ie permet rec: — a piece of music in her hand, here murmured some- 
ng g,” and I felt it high time to stop the eonveyanee, bei 
quite convinced that must have made a mistake, as this, instead of t 
Strand, must be onthe way tothe Spread Kags jas however, as wat 08 
Pp : 1bg, he buss stopt of itself,to let in two fresh passengers 
and let out Gaper’s friend—the fortunate drawer of Aristides taking the op- 
portunity to request the cad to pull up at Chancery-lane. All conversation 
was now dropt, and the humble chronicler of it soon afierwards, not without 
having received a wrinkle, for had I been ordered to find half a dozen 

le entirely igavrantof racing, Ishould in my own ignurance have fancied 

had fallen on them all in convey ; though, as it afterwards appeared, it was 
a subjecton which, one and all, including the little governess, were quite “ au 
fait.” 

Th.® ladies now in many cases have more interest in the decision of a 
race thaa what they might feel from the stake of a pair of gloves, or from 
having laid the odds of two kisses to one, may be learnt from the following 
scene from the drama of life. Time—nineo’clock at night: scene—a garden, 
at the back of one of those rural retreats which abound about Finchley and 
Barnet: dramatis person#—an interesting youth, with a wonderful head of 
hair. a Vandyke or jew’s beard, cat and carved after the present fashion, a 
sallow tace, and a Byron shirt collar, in earnest conversation with a lady, a 
young one of course, and, what is equally apparent, his !ady-love. Thehero 
has just delivered himself of something very pathetic, and winds up energe- 
tically in the following strain :—‘‘ And oh! if all happens as we wish—and 
I begin seriously tothink it will—you shal] make me the happiest of men in 

lessthan a month.” If whathappens? Perhaps the consent of a parent is 
yet to be obtained, though the youth looks of far too romantic a nature to mind 
in the words of -ir Guy Stanch, “ what a d—d old fvol of a father might say.” 
Some grand scheme maybe, from which he expects shortly to reapa rich har- 
vestof fameand money. Ifa pvem which he is about to bring out meets 
with the success it deserves; ora first appearance in Hamlet fixes him for 
three seasons ceriain, at something likea thousand “ per annum.” If again 
some old and almost immortal aunt, whom the doctors have given over, will 
at last go the way of all flesh. 1f— but we anticipate; let us hear the lady, 
who replies with a slight sigh and a sad smile, “ Ah! Montague, I fear you 
are too sanguine, though certainly Judex speaks well of him.” “ Yes, 
dearest,” adds Montague, slightly pressing her hand, “ and Jem Robinson’s 
to ride him.” There! the marder’sout. O ye Gods! “tothis complexion 
is it come last? No fear of the third commandment; no incipent bard, not 
stage-struck, but turf-struck. That poetical looking individual has a ticket 
ina two-hundred pound lottery, on which ticket “ Newcoart” is mscribed ; 
the lady has itsafe in her desk until the proper time for producing it. Alas! 
it isnot the teket; the Derby course runs heavy, and that ot true love once 
more does not ran smooth. 

The above isone of the many thousands whose hopes were doomed to be 
blighted. Let usnow takea case from the favoured few inthe person of Mr. 
John Blossom, a green-grocer, with a small business and a family to match, 
residing somewhere between Pimlicoand Pentonville. Jchn was a plodding 
sober fellow— 

“ Who was minding his business, and just as he ought to be—” 

when a publican anda neighbour, with whom he at times exchanged civili- 
ties in the way of green-meat and stout, persuaded him to purchase a ticket 
in a Derby Jottery. Cotherstone feil to our friend; at first he thought it lit 
tle better than a guinea thrownaway—but when in the spring a man made 
him an offer of ten pounds for it, which he afterwards increased to twenty, 
affairs assumed a very different aspect, and John went bodily into the thing; 
though he certainly did not run inio the expence of taking a sporting paper, 
but then he was to be found regularly of a Sunday afternoon at “ The An- 
gel,” having a look at one, and laying out a shilling in brandy-and-water, 
lu the week, too, he would just pop into the bar of “ The Crown,” to see 
what the “ Herald” said; and again of a Saturday evening to -‘ The Queen’s 
Head” tocompare notes with the prophet of the “ Morning Post.” On the 
latter he pinned his faith, ultimately refused an offer of forty, went in high 
feather to Epsom, and saw all confirmed bv that ageeable truism issued by 
Mr. Clarke, that No. | was No.1. Hehasbeenin every lottery since, though 
hitherto without success; in one hastily knocked up for the Oaks, in the As- 
cot Stake and Cup, the Liverpool Cup, and has two guinea-tickets for Good- 
wood, where he intends going for the week at something like thirty shillings 
per day—but what is shat to a man who has won a hundred guineas? Neigh- 
beurs, however, do say that the business has fallen off amazingly, but, as 
B'ossom truly observes’ “ winning hundred pound lotteries is a precious 
sight better than getting three-pence out of a shilling by turnips and greens,’ 
and acting on this, he has already put his name down tor two shares in next 
year’s Derby, one for himself, and one for “the missus to try herlack.” If 
he is again number one, all may yet be right, and to be sure, having two 
chances, ii is not much more than seventy-five to one against him ; if not, it 
is more than probable from his decreasing business and increasing expendi- 
ture that he will be honored with a public audience with Mr, Commissioner 
Fane, or some other gentleman in that line. 

Whether lotteries may be considered productive ef good or evil, it is cer- 
tain enough that they are responsible fora vast deal of both. Dandies run 
deeper into their tailors’ books, with a confident assurance that they will 
make it all right in the Leginning of June, (i. e., afterthe Derby). This gen- 
tleman renews a bill for the third time, for only two months more, as he is 
quite sure he will be able to meet it when next due—after the Derby again ; 
and that one has not the least doubt he will be able at the end of the next haif 
vear to settle in ful! with his landlady—or settle himselt in fresh quarters. 
Gentlemen’s servants build turf taverns in the ajr, or draw plans of “ the ran- 
aing horse” in perspective, make it all right with the lady’s maid or the cook, 
and become rather indifferent; while lads at school vote it ‘‘ dead slow’’ to 
head the list, and carry off a prize of books, in comparison with being “ se- 
nior optime” on Dirling’s retarn list, and pocketing“ the rowdy.” With 
those, hewever, who do “ weather the storm,” and find themselves among the 
few on the right side, “itis not all gold that glitiers:” a holder of number 
one inthe Oaks .lrinks hinaself blind with what the iee-totallers term‘ Pi- 
son ;” and the yoath who receives forty pounds as second, makes, as he can- 
didly confessed he thought he should, a very great fool of himself. In short, 


‘loteries bave produced quite a mania for the turf, but one which I donot 


| benefit on a few at the expence of a great many, who will not, 





“ Ah! I’ve heard something of that before,” says the winner of Evans's | 





think it is probable will have a1 ng run, as they confer a very questionable 
fancy, gen- 
erally speaking, be fond of “ coming again.” 





THE STEAM-SHIP GREAT BRITAIN. 

This magnificeht vesel, which was launched last week, at Bristol, is com- 
posed entirely of iron, and is the largest ever built since the days of Noah. 
There are no paddle wheels or boxes, the Archimedean screw being used. Her 
burthen is 3,600 tons, being 2,000 tons more than that of the Great Western. 
She will be propelled by engines of 1000-horse power combined. The follow- 
ing are her dimensions :—length from figure-head to taffrail, 322 feet ; length 
of keel, 289 feet, extreme width, 50 feet 6 inches ; she has four decks, the up- 
per deck is flush, and is 308 feet long ; the second deck consists of two pro- 
menade sa§oons, the aft or first 110 feet 6 inches by 22 feet, and the forward, 
or second class, 67 feet by 21 feet 9 inches. The third deck consists of the 
dining saloons, the grand saloon measuring 96 feet 6 inches by 30 feet, and t 
second class61 feet by 21 feet 9 inches. The whole of the saloons are 8 feet 
3 inches high, and surrounded by sleeping berths, of which there are 26, with 
single beds, and 113 containing two, giving 252 berths. This large number is 
exclusive of the accommodation which could be prepared on the numerous sofas. 
The fourth deck is appropriated for the reception of cargo, of which 1,200 tons 
will be carried in addition to 1,000 tons of coal. The forecastle is intended for 
the officers and sailors’ mess-rooms and sleeping berths, with the sail-rooms un- 
derneath. Ths engines and boilers occupy a space of 80 feet in the middle 
portion of the vessel. The engine-room and the cooking establishment are si- 
tuate in this part of the ship. There are three boilers ; these are heated by 24 
fires, and will contain 200 tons of water. There are four engines of 250 horse 
power each, the cylinders of which are 7 feet 4 inches in diameter. The chimney 
is 30 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. She is fitted with six masts, the highest 
of which is 74 feet above deck. The quantity of canvass carried will be about 
1700 square yards; she will be fitted with the pateut wire rigging; the hull is 
divided into four water-tight compartments, and the quantity of coal consumed 
will be avout 60 tons per day ; upwards of 1500 tons of iron have been used m 
her construction and that of the engines and boilers; the draught of water when 
laden will be 16 feet, and the displacement about. 3,200 tons ; the plates of the 
keel are from one inch to three quarters of an inch thick, and the other 
about half an inch thick ; she is double rivetted throu ; the ribs are formed 
of angle iron six inches by three and a half inches by half an inch at the bottom 
of the vessel, and seven-sixteenths thick at the top; the mean distance of t 
ribs are fourteen inches from centre to centre. All these ribs will be dou 
the distance is then increased to eighteen and twenty-one inches. The 
will be fitted with very powerful pumps, which can throw off 7,000 gallons 
water per minute. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
Md. - Kendall Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 36 Tuesday, 17th Oct. 
Prankrort, Ky. - Capitol Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, Ist Wednesday, 6th April. 
Narourz, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J. C.Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
KwoxviLLe, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Weinesday, 27th Sept. 
Lexineron, Ky.- - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Sept. 
LovisvILLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, Jeckey Club Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
MonTrREAL, L. C. - St. Pierre Course, Turf Club Meeting, 15th, 16th, and 18th Aug. 
Nasuviiie, Tenn. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 24 Monday, 91h Oct. 

“ « ‘The Great Peyton Stake, and others, come off same week. 
GabuaTin, Tenn. - Jockey Club Fal) Meeting, 3d Thursday, 20th Sept. 
New YorRK----~ Union Course, L.I., J. ©. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d Oct. 
Orrxousas, La. - - St. Landry J. U. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 22d Nov. 
Purapetruia - - Camden Course, N. J., J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Oct. 
Quessc, L.C. - - - The Races will commence on the 5th Sept. 
Rep Brivek, Tenn. Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 2d Wednesday, I1th Oct. 
Trewton. N. J. - - Eagle Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Sept. 


OWRE TRUE A TALE. 
BY AN OBJECT. 

In the day of our ancestors it was customary for the students at the Scotch 
universities to reside within the buildings of the respective colleges ; and a strict 
submission was enforced to the rules imposed by the legal authorities for the 
management of those institutions and the guidance of the young attending 
them. Bett) : 

About the time, however, when the following incident took place, a growing 
impatience of the rigid manner in which these by-laws-were enforced had been 
for some time apparent ; and the officers of the university had adopted the inju- 
dicious plan of curbing the increasing freedom by a vexatious exaction of obedi- 
ence to the various rules which had become, more especially, the subject of 
complaint. . ’ . 

Among those who thus rendered themselves in a peculiar degree obnoxious 
to the fiery and unforgiving Highlanders, who constituted the great majority of 
the students, was the janitor, or porter of the college of St. Mary’s, whose duty 
principally consisted in reporting the names of those who remained without the 
gates later than the hour appointed as that at which all students should be in 
their respective apartments. Being a man of austere and overbearing disposi- 
tion, he executed the trust reposed in him with a rigour which was extremely 
galling to the more advanced students, whose proud Highland blood could ill 
brook the control of a base-born Sassenach door-keeper ; and who knowing that 
all complaints against such a tyrant would prove fruitless, vented their ill-sup- 
pressed animosity in all the various petty annoyances which young men are so 
ready to invent and so apt to put in practice. 

At the social season of Christmas, when the cold bleak winds make young 
hearts beat more warmly, the students, according to their usual custom, resoly- 
ed to enjoy themselves in the way most congenial to their habits and circum- 
stances, and even the surly janitor became less gruff than usual. In the midst 
of the overflowing frolic and happiness of the season, however, something oc- 
curred to rouse the smothered hatred against him, and a plan was soon devised 
to heighten the general sport at the expense of the ungracious individual. 

During the evening of Hogmanay, a night on which the professors were ac- 
customed to meet and welcome in the coming year in the society of themselves 
and families, the students prepared their annual féte on the occasion ; but it was 
evident, from the twinkle of their eyes, that some fun more racy than usual 
was in contemplation, and the keen watch kept over every transient loiterer be- 
spoke the resolution to keep the secret as close as possible. 

The evening at last closed in, and the noisy rioting and play which had con- 
tinued during the day became more and more confined to the interior of the 
buildings, particularly to the refreshment-hall and the rooms adjoining, in which 

dancing, speech-making, and huzzaing, seemed each at times to obtain the mas- 
tery. 

Fond of a “ glass,”* it required but little persuasion to prevail on the janitor to 
become a partaker in the festivities which were being carried on, and the seducing 
“glass” in a short time seemed to thaw the usual coldness of his nature. Little 
art was afterwards required to induce him to retire into an adjoining apartment, 
where he found himself instantly handcuffed and a prisoner. Surprised at the 
appearance of the room fitted up as a court of justice, the bench filled by two of 
the senior students robed as judges, while others dressed in gowns and wigs 
were ready to officiate as counsel, the janitor hesitated to advance, till the good- 
humour engendered by the treat he had received from them induced him to join 
in the ceremony a: d act the part which was imposed on him in the play intend- 
ed to be performed. Silence having been obtained, and the authority for bold- 
ing the mock court proclaimed, it was fenced* in the usual manner; counsel 
also having been appointed for the prisoner, and all the other ceremonies con- 
ducted in legal form, the officers placed the janitor in the panel's seat, and a 
jury was chosen and sworn in. The officiating advocated-depute then read the 
indictment, stating that, “ whereas by the laws of this and every other well- 
governed realm, tyranny and oppression are crimes worthy of being visited with 
all due severity, and are punishable by death or otherwise, &c., yet true it is and 
of verity that you, John Downie, panel at the bar, did, upon the 10th day of the 
month of November last past, &c., maliciously commit the said crimes of tyran- 
ny and oppression, whereby you have rendered yourself liable to be tried by a 
jury of your peers and countrymen,” &c. He concluded the paper by asking, 
‘How say you, John Downie, guilty or not guilty?’ ‘ Not guilty, my lord,” 
replied the prisoner, and the trial proceeded under the customary forms. 

After the examination of the witnesses, a powerful speech from the prisoner’s 
counsel, and a reply from the public prosecutor, the younger judge summed up 
the evidence, and the jury retired to consult upon their verdict. After an ab- 
sence of five minutes they re-entered the court and by the foreman returned an 
unanimous verdict of * Guilty!" which was received by the audience with a 
buzz of applause. 

The senior judge then spoke ; and after severely reproving the audience for 
such an uncharitable display of unchristian feeling towards the deluded person 
who stood at the bar, proceeded to pass sentence upon him with all gravity and 
sobriety of demeanour ; pomting out the heinousness of his crimes, he besought 
him to repent of his sins to that Being who alone knows who is sincere, and to 
trust for forgivness to that blood which alone can-wash out transgressions : and 
concluded by putting on the black cap and ordaining him “to be carried from 
the bar to the place of execution, and there, having his eyes blindfolded, to suf- 
fer death by having his head severed from his body by the blow or blows of an 
axe. ‘This I pronounce as doom, and may the Lord have mercy on your soul!” 

The prisoner was thereupon deliverd over to the sherriff, and by him conduct- 
ed into another room hung round with the red gowns of the students, and at the 
upper end of which stood a block, surrounded and sprinkled over with saw-dust 
near which stood an appropriate executioner, armed with a new and bright axe. 
The door was afterwards locked. 

Hitherto the good humour of the janitor had not failed him; but sundry mis- 
givings which at moments had passed across his brain now rushed into his mind 
at once, and convinced him that these sons of fierce and lawless chiefs actually 
intended to sacrifice him to their ill-concealed hatred and revenge. [emon- 
strance was followed by threats, and threats were succeeded by rage, but all 
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were equally unavailing : the handcuffs rendered him powerless, and the gaoler | thorough examination of every one im the smallest degree likely to throw any | oe ee 
ma ° 


and his assistants firmly restrained his attempts to liberate himself. Impotent 
rage at last gave place to craven fear, and promises, prayers, and entreaties, 
were poured out by the unhappy man in all the agony of anticipated yet unex- 
pected death. Five minutes were allowed him to make his peace with Heaven 
and a priest approached to offer him the consolations of religion. In vain did 
the ill-fated man a peal to his ghostly comforter,—in vain beseeching him to 
put an end to mal a gloomy play. He was calmly advised to use the short 
ume in applying for mercy where it could be granted, and not waste the few 
oments of his life which remained in fruitless appeals to his fellow-men. The 
allowed period at length elapsed, and the doomed man was blindfolded, and laid 
— the block ; his neck was bared, and the preconcerted signal (the word 

eath) was followed by the sudden descent of—a wet towel across the prison- 
er = aoa and a simultaneous burst of laughter from the assembled crowd. 
an ie oe moved not ; they touched him,—he spoke not; he lay an usouled 

. ye met eye, and faces pale with fear, 
“ There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time !” 


The medical students attempted b ; 
sumpatiied. wainiiinian :, bet roe y every means in their power to recall the 


Spirit had already passsed that bourn from 
whence no traveller returns, and Pie : y P I 
which were '” : existence was recorded “‘ among the things 


Consternation and alarm filled the minds of the stud were ad- 
anand by the one who had acted as senior judge, who gare the melan- 
° oly mapa which had so unexpectedly taken place suggested, that as 

were equally concerned in desi and approving of | ’, 
be both ‘a pp gof the scheme, it would 
oth unjust and cowardly Ag er those who had acted the more conspicuous 
a solely to become liable to the offended laws of their country ; and that, as 
bro ‘ d peer no witnesses except themselves to any part of the transaction, he 
pg os all should be bound by a solenin oath to the most inviolable se- 
thin y hes fom they should adopt the most effectual plan to get rid of every 
ade s cone in the smallest degree implicate them in the unforeseen tra- 
cs b oy an appeal had its In effect on generous young men bewild- 
y the awful situation in which they were placed. A solemn oath was in- 


* In Scotland the Courts of Justice are opened, or fenced, by prayer. 
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dividually taken, and a consultation held on the manner in which the body was 
to be d'sposed of. With celerity, and in silence, every vestige of the court 
and execution was removed ; the doors were locked, and the keys placed in the 
hands of the , which was laid on its face in the piazza of the college, in 
the direction of his own house, and within sight of sume of the apartments 
of the students, who remained in a state of watchfulness till daylight. 

Long, dreary, and restless was that night in the college of St. Mary, and 
the young year dawned on many a troubled brow. In the morning the body 
was foun, the professors informed, the town was alarmed ; and the students 
immediately suspected. Examinations were made by the professors, and pre- 
cognitions taken by the public prosecutor. Rumour breathedea whisper of a 
trick to be played on Downie, and some students were taken {nto custody on 
suspicion of being implicated ; yet nothing could be brought home to any one. 
a they stood, ‘ shoulder to shoulder,” and none could inform against 
them. 

That the man had been by some means killed by the students was the firm 
belief of every inhabitant in the place ; but how, or by what means, was to all 
a mystery. Poison was generally pointed to as being the most certain and least 
apparent means of having accomplished the object ; but, from examination, no 
trace of any such could be found, although the lower class of inhabitants broadly 
and stoutly affirmed that the medical men employed were unwilling to declare 
their opinion, lest some of their own friends should be proved to have been ac- 
tors in the suddentragedy. Nor was it unasserted that the sudden death of 
Downie was a cool and deliberate murder planned and completed by the angry 
and vindictive Highlanders : the subsequent proceedings certainly gave great 
countenance to this conjecture. 


The corpse was removed to the chapel of the college early on the following 
morning, and was visited during the day by great numbers of the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood, many of whom insi-ted that the students should 
undergo an ordeal at that time considered infallible in its effects, namely, that 
on the murderer touching, or even approaching, the body of the murdered man, 
the blood would spring afresh from every wound, or even from the mouth and 
nostrils, if no external wounds were apparent. So clamorous had the public 
become on this subject towards evening that the professors considered it abso- 
lutely necessary, forthe preservation of the peace, to declare that, during the 
next day, the catalogue of the students should be produced, and each, on the 
calling of his name, should advance, and lay his hand upon the body. The 
remnants of gross superstition were as yet so warped around the early educa- 
tion of the natives of the wild moors and glens of the Highlands, that it can 
excite but little surprise if several] of the students felt far from comfortable at 
the thought of such an experiment, while others, perfectly convinced of the 
futility of the test, offered to be the first to go through the ceremony and in or- 
der to convince those who felt any doubt on the subject, volunteered to ap- 
proach and touch the body early on the following morning. Among those who 
thus came forward were the student who acted as senior judge, two or three of 
the counsel, several of the jury, and the executioner. No argument could pre- 
va'l on the younger judge to undergo the experiment, or to come under the 
same roof with the dead man. Morning came, and the students took the ear- 
liest unsuspected opportunity of approaching the corpse, and each in some way 
touching the uncovered skin, but no symptoms of recognition was displayed by 
the inanimate mass ; the icy chill of death had frozen up the blood in too secure 
a bond to permit of its coursing through or from the veins ; and the most guilty 
actors rejoined their companions, unaccused, and able to urge their example as 
a proof of the inutility of the test. 


At twelve o'clock, the students met in the public hall of the college, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where the ceremony was to take place. ‘The solemn or- 
deal which they were about to pass through in the presence of the professors, 
robed and seated in formal state, and of the populace stationed around the lower 
end of the chapel, excited by evil passions, and muttering curses, “ not loud 
but deep,’’ produced effects on the students as varied as their natures. The 
quickened breathing and restless eye of one betrayed at least the wish that the 
scene was well over; while the half-shut eye of his neighbour, glancing from 
beneath the bushy eyebrow, bespoke the latent humour with which its possessor 
regarded the expression of the feelings and passions of those around him. 

Apprehension and suspicion created an oppressive silence, as the first on the 
list, a medical student, on his name being called, advanced to the middle of the 
chapel. Every eye was fixed upon him as he calmly and fearlessly laid his hand 
upon the cold clammy brow of the corpse. A murmur of satisfaction rose from 
the populace, while a load seemed lifted off the minds of several of the stu- 
dents, as he returned to his seat unpolluted by the accusing blood of the pallid 
corpse. Another and another followed, and still the gory stream refused to 
flow. The ninth was he who had been the younger judge. He sprang from 
his seat on his name being pronounced, and staggered forwards to the dreaded 
spot. Slowly he lifted his trembling arm and laid his hand upon the senseless 
mass. He moved one step and fell extended on the floor. He was lifted up 
and carried to the air, and from thence to his lodgings, still in a state of insen- 
sibility. After a short delay, the ceremony proceeded, and was concluded with- 
out further interruption. 

Disappointed in their expectations of the body accusing its murderers, yet sa- 
tisfied that it must have been the students, the rabble vented their spleen against 
the young man who had fainted, vociferating loudly for his instant committal 
into custody ; and it was only at alate hour, and onthe solemn assurance of 
the professors that they would take the necessary steps on the following day for 
his re-examination, and, if necessary, consign hum to prison, that the exaspera- 
ted inhabitants retired to their homes. 

The ill feeling which in general existed between the inhabitants and students 
had not been diminished by these occurrences, and the more daring and fearless 
of the latter resolved to proceed a step further than they had hitherto done, and 
shew the townsmen that they held their threats of revenge at contemptuous de- 
fiance. 

The day following had been appointed for the funeral, and the body remained 
in the chapel, watched during the night by three of the nearest male relatives 
of the deceased in the adjoining sacristy. The night was dark and lowering, 
and the door of the chapel was locked inside as the watchers commenced their 
wearisome vigil. At intervals of about an hour one or other of them walked 
across the chapel to see that all was safe; but no sowhd disturbed the dreari- 


the back of the chapel. Favoured by the warmth of the fire, and by the hearty 
supper the watchers had been provided with, sleep at last usurped its natural 
power, and the three became wrapped in sound repose. On awaking towards 


state. The pall covered the coffin and the door was shut. In fact, the keys 
were in their own possession, and it was only on attempting to open the lock 
some hours afterwards that they found it damaged, and the door only kept closed 
by a small nail and piece of string. Suspicion was roused ; the coffin was 
found to have been removed, and a long box substituted in its place, carefully 
covered with the velvet pall. 

Snow had fallen thickly and heavily during the early morning, and no foot- 
marks could be detected near the door. 

The excitement in the town was increased tenfold. 





light on these occurrences; yet their utmost exertions were fruitless. The 
student who had fainted on the preceding day was missing, and the only tidings 
that could be procured of him were that he had on the previous evening been 
called to the door by his cousin, and neither of them had since been seen. 


The only other glimmer of information that could be procured was from a fe- 
male, who, having had occasion to be abroad a little after midnight, was found 
on the street next morning in a state of insanity raving about “ devils” and 
‘the dead face munching to the hellish lights.” 

The conclusion of the session dismissed the students to their several destina- 
tions, but the mystery still continued unsolved. 

By judicious treatment the woman, in the course of the summer, slowly re- 
gained her reasoning powers, and was able at intervals to state that, being on 
her way home from visiting a sick bed in the middle of the night above men- 
tioned, she suddenly found herself surrounded by people moving along in si- 
lence, and apparently carrying something heavy. A thick cloth was thrown 
over her head and her hands tied behind her back. A handkerchief having been 
tied firmly over her mouth, the cloth was then removed, and she was forced to 
proceed along with the others to a hollow ground about half a mile beyond the 
town, where the whole party halted. After some considerable delay, during 
which she heard the eo of spades striking against earth and stones (although, 
owing to the darkness of the night, she could perceive nothing), she was re- 
moved in the same speechless silence which had all along been maintained to a 
small mound of soft earth. A large biuish flame appeared at a smal] distance 
from her, which was immediately followed by about a dozen others, some of 
which were yellow. By the faint light of them she perceived a number of 
people around the place, of whom several were not so tall as herself, but all 
were habited in long robes of black or white, while the faces of the whole were 
carefully covered up with black crape or gauze, through which she occasionally 

reeived their eyes gleaming in the light. A movement took place at her side, 
and a large box was aid at her feet. It was acoffin. The lid was unfastened 
and was quietly removed. A dead body lay before her, decked out in all the 
habiliments of the tomb. She knew the face well; it was Downie’s. After 
standing for a short time with his hands raised above the body, one person seated 
himself with a paper in his hand on one side of the coffin, while she was placed 
at its head. The other individuals came forward one by one, and taking hold of 





the right hand of the dead man with one hand, placed his other hand on his 





own breast, and bowing his head to her, slowly passed on to make way for an- 
other. After all, apparently, had advanced, the chief actor pointed with his 
finger to one part of the list, and another was led forward supported on each 
side. He seemed unconscious of what was taking place, but went through the 
same form as the others. The lights were then fastened to the sides of the 
open coffin and lowered along with it into a hole. She was forcibly held oyer 
the edge, and as her brain reeled with terror, the lights, varying their colours to 
greens of every hue, danced around the grinning countenance of the corpse. 
The word “ Ready” fell with a piercing clang upon her ear, one veiattier 
crash, loud as the thunder, followed, the lights were smothered, and—she knew 
no more. 


— 
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STAKES AT NATCHEZ, MISS. 

Ws the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake race over the Pharsalia Course, near 
Natchez, or, the first day (Nov. 22) of the next Fall Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 3 yrs. old, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., and $25 declaration, if made by the 10th Nov., 
four or more to make 4 race, to name and close on the 15th Oct. Two mile heats, agree- 
able to the rules of the Adams County Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must 
be directed to the Proprietor of the Course, M. MCNULTY, at Natchez. (March 8.) , 
We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstake over the Pharsalia Course. near Nat- 
chez,on the last day (Saturday, Nov. 25) of the next Fali Meeting, with colts and fillies 
then 2 yis. old, colts to carry “6ibs., fillies and geldings allowed 3lbs., sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft, $25 veclaration, if made by the 10th of Nov , four or more to make a race, to 
name and close on the I5thof Oct. Mule heats, agreeable to the rules of the Adams 
County Jockey Club. Nominations and declarations must be addressed to the Proprie- 

tor, M. McNULTY, at Natchez.—March 81h, 1843. (Sept. 2. 


SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE, HEREFORD BULLS, AND SOUTH 
DOWN SHEEP. 
HE subscriber, desirous of reducing his stock, will offer for sale at auction, on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th of Sept. next, at 10 o’clock A. M., at Three Hills Farm, 33 miles 
west of the city of Albany, on the Cherry Valley road, 25 head of Cattle, consisting of 
Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Calves, and between 70 and 80 head of South Down Sheep, 
comprising Bucks, Breeding Ewes, Yearlings, and Lambs, bred from the stock imported 
by Mr. Hawes in 1832, and from bucks imported since. 
Messrs. Corning & Southam wil! also offer at the same time and place some oftheir 
celebrated Hereford Bulls, of different ages. C. N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, Albany. (Sept. 2-2t.) 


STATE OF NEW YORK, ‘ 
SECRETARY’s OFFICE, Albany, Aug. 15, 1843. § 
O the Sheriff of the County and City of New York—Sir,—Nolice is hereby given, that 
at the next general Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday 
of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: a Senator for first Se- 
natorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term 
of serv.ce of Morris Franklin, on the last day of Decemoer next. 

Also the following County officers, to wit: thirteen Members of Assembly, a Sheriff, 
in the place of Monmouth B Hart, whose term will expire on the last day of December 
next. A County Clerk, inthe place of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term of service wil] ex- 
pire on the said day. Anda Coroner, in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will 


expire on said day. 
S. YOUNG, Secretary of State. 








Yours respectfully, 





Suerirr’s Orrice, New York, Aug. 19, 1543. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quirements of the statute in such cases made and provided. 
MONMOUTH B. HART, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week until the 
election. See Revised Statutes, vol. ], chap. 5, title 3d, part Ist, 104. [Sept. 2.) 


BUFFALO HUNT. 
O THE PUBLIC.— Muck as 1 regret the breaking away of the fence on Thursday 
last, which spoiled the sport of the Buffalo Chase, if any man douots my ability to 
throw the Lasso with precision, I will lay a wager of one to five hundred dollars that I 
can catch a man with the Lasso eighteen times out of twenty, the man being mounted 
on « fleet horse, and running at full speed. The public’s obedient servant, 
(Sept. 2-It.*) C.D. FRENCH. 








THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
romp ee Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
l¥Lto any made in thiscountry. The Sportins Powder is prepared with great care, 1s 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala (Sept. 2.3 





ness except an occasional howl of the wind or a moan of the leafless trees at | 


morning, they proceeded to the chapel, and found all apparently in its former 


| 


| 
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The professors of the | 
. ns 
college and the magistracy of the town entered zealously and spiritedly’ into a provided turee or more start, two mile heats. Three or more to make a race. 


BEACON COURSE TROTTING. 
O THE PUBLIC—In commencing the Fall season, the Proprietors beg to exp e&s 
their acknowledgments to the public for the very liberal support they have received 
from them during the season just pxst, and would also say, that nothing shull be left un- 
done (so faras lies in their power) to merit acontinuance of the same for the future. 
Monday, Sept. 4, at 4 o'clock P. M., the Fall campaign will open with a Purse of $300, 
free for all trotting and pacing horses, mile heats, best 3 in 5 ; tretters to go under the 
saddle, pacers in harness, for which are entered 
Hiram Woodruff’sch h. Onzida Chief (pacer). 
D. Bryan’s gr. m. Lady Suffolk (trotter). ; 
N.B. Members’ tickets, admitting the holder to al! parts of the course during the sea- 
son, $5, will be for sale at the ticket office on and after this date. (Aug. 26.) 








CAMDEN AND PHILADELPHIA RACES. 
HE above Races will commence on the 4th Tuesday, 24th Uct. next. In addition to 
the usual Jockey Club Purses, the following Sweepstakes are now »pen, and will 
close on Friday, the 15th of Sept. m 
No. |. Sweepstakes for 3 and 4 yr. olds, trained in New Jersey or New York, sud. 
$200 each, h. ft., to which the proprietor will add $100, to go to the second best horse, 


No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more 


No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. 
Mile heats. 

No. 4. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, one mile, sub. $50 each, h. ft., three or more ‘0 
make arace. Now one subscriber. 

Persons wishing to subscribe to any of the above stakes, will please direct their 
ters to the subscriber at the U. S. Hotel, Puiladelphia. “13 
Phil., Aug. 12, 1843.—_aug. 19.) J. H. HELLINGS, Proprietor. 
on —— EE Ee ene 


KENDALL COURSE FALL MEETING. 
HE races over this course will commence, as usual, on the 3d Tuesday, 17th Octo- 
ber. The meeting will open with several brilliant sweepstakes, to wit :— 
FIRST DAY—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Closed on the Ist 0 





| January with ten subs. 


| 





1. Wm. McCargo names (Thos. D. Watson’s) b.f. by Imp. Priam, out of Tuberose by 
Arab. 
2. James B. Kendall names ch. f. sy Drone, out of Ecarte. 
- Townes & Williamson name b. c. by Imp. Priam, out of Sally Eubank. 
. W.L. White & R. B. Corbin name ch.c. by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady. 
. Col. F. Thompson names gr. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Laura by Rob Roy. 
. Col. W. L. White names bi. f. by Im». Priam, out ef Cosset by Sir Charles. 
. S.C. Reese & Dr. Thos. Payne name ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Agnes by Mons. 
ison. 
. P. A. Prindle names b. f by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 
9 O.P. Hare names ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Canary by Sir Charles. 
10. Henry K. Toler names ch. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Gipsey. , = 
Same Day—SWeepstakes for 2 yr. old, one mile, sub. $25 each. h. ft., carrying 3 ee 
weights. To name and close Ist Sept. Now three subs. To this stake there wil 
seven subs,, and probably more. t 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18th—Jockey Club Parse $400, entrance $25, three mile hea 100 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that never won a race, mile heats, sud. 
each, h. ft., three or more to make arace. To name and close 10th Sept. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 19—Pu-se $200, entrance $15, two mile heats. on 
Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $200 each, h. ft., thre as 
moreto make arace, To name aud close Ist Sept. Now twosubs. This stake Pp 
mises to fill with several. ; 
FRIDAY, Oct. 20—Proprietor’s Purse $800, entrance $40, four mile keats. hie fot 
The ab ve Purses are free for all ages, without discrimination, carrying weigh pod 
age. In tne event of Fashion, ey and an neers ae 
roprietor’ will be increas rcent., making nstead o Ze. 
ia - PEYTON R. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND. 1 Meet: 
HE following Sweepstake is open to be run for on this Course the first Fa 
ing, which commences the first Tuesday in October. — 
Sweepstake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft.; two or more to mane a” ey 
name and close the Ist of September. HENRY K. ty yc. 
July 24, 1843—(july 29.) Sec’y N.Y. 
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NASHVILLE (Tenn.) JOCKEY CLUB FALL MEETING 
e 2 rae STAKE. 

, ence on Monday, the 9th day of Uctober, with the 77i. 
ee subs. at $1000 each. Two mile heats. real Stake, for 3 yr. 
kson names produce of Imp. Ga!lopade and Imp. Glencoe 
and names produce 0: Pieston's dam and Othello. j 
n names produce of Imp. Pickie and Imp. Glencoe. 


. James Jac 
. Samuel Rag! 


‘ s Watso h 
, Wins H. Boidy names produce of Oscar’s sister and Imp. Le Viathan. 


] 
2 
3 
4. 
Cheatham names produce of Isabella and Imp. Priam. 
s a be J. Polk names produce of Jenny Mills and Imp. AinderLy. 
7. Wm. H. Polk names produce of Imp. Trinket and Imp. Ainderby. 
8, R. K. Polx names produce of Selia Burns and Imp. Ainderby. 
9. Nich. Davis names produce of Imp. pesige snd Count Badger. 
10. E. H. Boardman names produce of !mp. Plenty and Imp. Consol. 
“J. W. Comp names produce of Vanity and Imp. Leviathan. 
12. Hick. Lewis names produce of Salome and Imp. Luzborough. 
. H. Dickerson names produce of Mary Smiih aod Imp. Leviathan. 
14. George Elliott names produce of Hibernia and imp. Leviathan. 
15. Samuel Ragiand names produce of Othello’s dam and Imp. Leviathan 
16. Alex Barrow names produce of Lilac and imp. Giencoe. ; 
17. T. Kirkman names produce of Imp. Gutty and Imp. Ginncoe. 
18. Wm. Wynn names produce of Victorio and Picton. 
19. E. H. Boardman names produce of Sarah Bell and Imp. Consol. 
20. J. C. Guild names produce of Proserpine and Imp. Leviathan. 
21. John C. Rogers names produce of Wagner's dam and Imp. Priam. 
92. Isaac Lane & James Jackson name produce yf an Aaron mare and Imp. Glencoe. 
, wieds © * mt - arriet and Imp. . 
24. Thes. T. Hurt names produce of Blackbird and Imp. Ainderoy. reat ea 
25. W. Hampton names produce of Bay Maria ana Imp. Priam. 
26. John S$. Cor in names produce of Imp. My Lady and Imp. Priam. 
CUMBERLAND STAKE. 
SAME DAY—Cumbcrland Stake for 3 yr.olds. Thirteen subs. at $300 each. Two 
mile heats. 
1. Thos. Alderson names b. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Sumner’s Matilda 
2. A. J. Divie names —— by Imp. Lurcher. J 
3. L. P. Cheatham names bc. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacolet. 
4. Also bs ” ch. f. by Imp. Skylark, aam by Ogie's Oscar. 
5. Abner Pillow names b c. by Imp Leviathan, dam by Sir Archy. 
6. A. Russel! names ch.c by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. 
7. Also ** ” b c. by Imp. Skylark, dam by Pacific. 
3. McClure & Merryweather name ch. c. by Eclipse, dain by Virginian. 
9. J. C, Gaild names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine. 
jv. W.G. Harding names b.1. by Imp. Leviatian, dam by Kosciusko. 
11. H. & J. Kirkman name b.f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Floresiine. 
12. E. i. Boardinaa names b. c. by Imp. Comns, out of Imp. Amina. 
13. Also _ as b.c. by linp. Consol, dam by Fiiho da Puta. 
. GREAT PEYTON STAKE. 
TUESDAY, Oct. 10—The Great Peyton Stake, for 4 yr. olds. Thirty subs. at $5000 
each. Four mie heats. 
}. Hou. Balie Peyton & Dr. J.G. Chalmers, of La., name the produce of Black Maria 
by Eclipse, and Ip. Luzborough. 
2. Hon. Balie Peyton & A. Henderson, of La.—Maria Shepherd by Sir Archy, and 
Imp. Priam. 
3 James Kirkman, of La.—Imp. Eliza, by Rubens, and Imp. Glencoe. 
4, Col. Wm. Wynn, of Va.—Isabella by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
5. Also “ “* —Trampetta by Mons. Tonson, and linp. Priam. 
6. Maj. Thos. J. Wells, of La.—Imp. Pickle by Emilius, and limp. Glencoe. 
7. James Jacksen, of Ala.—Imp. Delight by Reveller, and Imp. Glencoe. 
8. Col. Thos. Watson, of Tenn.—Giantess by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp Glencoe. 
9. Aiso - —Imp. Miss Golborne by Lottery, and Imp Berners’ 
Comus. 
10. Wm. G. Haun, of Miss.—Rattlesnake by Bertrand, and Imp. Hedgford. 
11. Col. Geo. Elliowt & H. & J. Kirkman, of Tenn.—Hibernia by Sir Archy, and Imp. 
Leviathan. 
12. Aiso “ "4 se H — Imp. Florestine by Whisker, and 
Imp. Leviathan. 
13. Maj. A. J. Davie, of Tenn.—-Imp. Doris by The Colonel, and [mp. Lurcher. 
14. Henry Wilkes, of Md.—Flirtilla by Sir Archy, and Imp. Priam. 
15. James Long, of Va.—Flirtilla Jun, by Sir Archy, aud limp. Priam. 
16. P. A. Prindle, of S. C.—Aggy Down by Timoleon, and Imp. Priam. 
37. Hon. Alex. Barrow, of La.—Lilac by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
18. Col. A. L. Bingaman, of Miss.—Own sister to Betsey Malone by Stockholder, and 
‘Woodpecker. 
19. Henry A. Tayloe, of Ala.—Howa by Imp. Luzborough, and Mingo. 
20. J.C. & Hugh Rodgers, of N. C.—Polly Peacham by John Richards, and Imp. 
Priam, 
mn W.D. Amis & M. Hunt, of Miss.—Eliza Drake by Shawnee, and Imp. Chateau 
Margaux. 
22. Col. Wade Hampton, of S. C.— Imp. Delphine by Whi-ker, and Plenipotentiary. j 
23. W. H. E. Merritt, of Va., and Col. L. P. Cheatham, of Teno.—Alice Riggs by Imp. 
Leviathan, and lnp. Skylark. 
24. John ©. Beasiey, of Tenn.—Kathleen by Imp. Leviathan, and Imp. Skylark. 
25. Maj. Wm. R. Peyton, of Tenn.—Biack Kitty Clover by Eclipse, and Pacific. 
26. John Blevins & Samuel J. Carter, of Ala.—Miss Mediey and Wild Bil). 
27. J. M. Pindell, of Ky.—Marcella by Alfred, and Eclipse. 
28. W. H. E. Merritt & Brothers, of Va.—Imp. Peri by Wanderer, and Imp. Priam. 
29. Also * = ‘© —Imp. Bustle by Whalebone, and Imp. Priam. 
30. John C, Rodgers, of N. C.—Wagner’s dam and Andrew. 
ALABAMA STAKE. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 11—The Alabama Stake, for4 yr. olds. Fifteen subs. at $2000 
each. Three miie heats. 
1. James Jackson names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Waxlight. 
2. May. Samuel Ragland names b. f by Imp. Glencoe, out of Otheilo’s dam. 
3. Thos, Watson names ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Gallopade. 
4. L. J. Polk names —— by Plenipotentiary, out of Imp. Jenny Mills. 
5. 
6. 


R. K. Polk names b f.by The Colonel, out of Imp. Pledge. 
N. Davis names ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Imp. Desizn. 
i. EB. H. Boardman nam@g b. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Imp. Wofal. 
8. W. H. Polk names ch. C. by The Colonel, out of Imp. Trinket. 
9. Jesse Cage names gr. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Fanny Maria. 
10. Co}, Geo. Elliott names ch. c. (bro.to Sarah Bladen) by Imp. Leviathan—Morgiana. 
ji. Geo. W. Polk names ch. f. by Glaucus, out of Imp. Primrose. 
12. Col. J. W. Cainp names ch. c. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Salty Dancey. 
13. Chas. Bosley & Henry M. Clay name gr. f. by Philip, out of Gamma’s dam. 
14. Oliver Towles names ch.c by imp. Leviathan, out of Molly Long. 
15. Col. Wm. Wyan names b. f. by Imp, Priam, out of Flirtilla Jun. 


JOCKEY CLUB PURSES. 
THURSDAY, Oct. 12—Jockey Club Purse $300, two mile heats. 
FRIDAY, Oct. 13—Jockey Club Purse $400, three mile heats. 
SATURDAY, Oc:. 14—Jockey Club Purse $700, four mile heats. 


TENNESSEE STAKE. 
SAME DAY—The Tennessee Stake, for 8yr. olds. Thirteen subs. at $200 each. Mile 
heats. 
1. Thos. Flintoff names ch. f. by Imp Belshazzar, out of an Imp. mare. 
2. John G. Sheegog names b. £. by linp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 
3. D. T. McGavock names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by O'Kelly. 
4. H, Dickerson names —— by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab. 
5. L, P, Cheatham names ch. f. by Imp. Belshazzar, ou; of Martha Washington. 
6. R.A. Gentry names —— by Imp. Belshazzir, ont of Antelope. 
7. A. A. Russel! names ch.c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Jerry. 

8. A. A. Russell names b c. oy Imp. Skylark. dam by Imp. Pacific. 

9. Rutus K. Polk names b c. by Imp. Ainderby, dam by Imp. Tunica. 

10. R. Whitesides names b.f. by [mp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. 

11. James MeClure names ch. c. by Imp, Autocrat, dam by Little Tiuxton. 

}2. Willet and Parker names ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charles. 

13. L. P. Cheatham names ch.c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Luzborough. 

From the number of entries, the high breeding of the Stock, the great respectability 
of the gentlemen engaged in the Stakes, and above all the immense sum to be hung up as 
the glittering prize on tne day of the Great Peyton (or Mammoth) Stakes, we have the 
right to expect the inost gratifying amusement for the Amateur and the full Sagtey of 
the finest and most exalted sympathies of the numerous and different friends of each 
and every aspirant forthe golden prize ; such an one as has never been equalled in 
maguitude. The Proprietors pledge themselves that the exertions on their part to please 
and accommodate shall be commensurate with the occasion. 


. 2 following Sweepstakes will coms off over the Nashville Course on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday of the week previous to the Jockey Club Fall Meeting. 
PITLIIURSDAY, Oct. 5—Sweepstakes fur al] ages, mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 

hree sabs. 

1. B. Johnson names gr. h. Magnus, dam by Bagdad, 5 yrs. 

2. John Nichol names ch. c. Vagrant, by Lmp. Trustee, out of Imp. Vaga. 

3. Wim. Beard names ch. ¢. Jo Chalmers, by Consul, out of Imp. Racne), 3 yrs. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds that have never been winners, mile heats, sub 
$100 each, h. ft. Feur subs. - 

1. Parhan Smith namesb e. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Stockholder. 

2. T. J. Munford names ch. c. by Imp. Leviathan, ou: of Maria Shepherd. 

3. Marphy & Henry uame b. f. by [mp. Comus, dam by Sultan 

4. B. Peytonnames ch c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder. " 

FRIDAY, Oct. 6—S weepstakes for untried 3 yr. olds, mile heats, sub. $50 each, h. ft. 
Six subs. 

1. T. J. Munford sames ch. c by Imp. Leviathan, out of Maria Shepherd. 

2. John G. Smith names gr. f. by Benbow, dam by Director 

3. G. W. Chea ham names ch, f. by Ainderby, out of Pledge. 

4. Murphy & Henry name ch. c. by St. Giles, dam by Whip. 

5. B. Jonnson oan sch. t. by Post Boy, dam by Rockingham. 

6. S. J. Carter names b.c. by Eclipse, out of Sally Nailor. 
gt ATIRP et, Oct. 7— Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, one mile, sub. $100 each, $35 it 

ix subs. 
. B. Johnson names b. c. by Volney. dam by Andrew Jackson. 
C. Lewis names b.f. by James House, dam by Henry. 
. J. C. Guild nanes ch. t. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine 
. R. A. Hall names ch. c. by Pacific, dam by Partnership. 
. H. Dickinson names b. f. Fanny King, by imp. Glencoe, dam by Richard. 
. H. M. Clay names ch. c. by Ainderby, dam by Stockiolder. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, two mile eats, sub. $150 each, $50 ft. Five 
subs. 

1. Alex. Wood names ch. c. by Imp. Belsh izzar, dam by Partnership. 

2. J. Nichol names ch. c. by Eclipse, dam by Imp. Luzborough. ! 

3. John D Gerdeu names ch. c. by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Pulaski. 

4. Miles Kelly names f. by limp. Leviathan, dam by Richard. 

5. John 8. Carter names br. f. by Ainderby, dem by Giles Scoggins. [Sept .2.) 

Nashville Tennessee, June 28, 1843. J.B. & S. J. CARTER, Proraizrors. 


ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE, ‘ 
HIRD AVENUE, comer 4uth-st. (3 miles from the City HaJl, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Railroad Depot.) bo te da 

Persons taking a Sunday stro! on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 

PALE ALE always on hand. ue 
N.B. * Bell's Life in London,” “ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lou 
don papers, received regularly by the Steamers aud Packets. [March 4.) 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
HARLES STARR, Jr., of Mendham, Morris Co., ¥. J., will be prepared the ceming 
Spring to execute orders for thorough-bred Berkshire Pigs, trom the imported boar 
Haghovme, and a superior boar of Windsor Castle family, and fifteen choice sows, lately 
procured from A. B. ALLEN, Esq., of Buffalo, N.Y. : 2 
Pigs from this superior py two to three months old, will be delivered, wel) 
caged, on ship beard at New York, for twenty-five to thirty dollars per pair. Feed fur- 
ished, wuen desired, at $3 per bbl. 
Persons desiring eitherpigs or tull grown animals, can be supplied with all + advan- 


. Mr. Allen’s i nd costs of cana 
ages of Mr. Allen’s stock at Buffalo, without incurring the risks @ y trom New 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
4 NEW AND COMPREJIENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





The Publisher of the ‘‘American Turi Register” and tue ** Spirit of the Times” 
will commence, on the 2ist of March instant, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
“AMERICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” wiich, from the extent, novelty, and at- 
traction of its contents, and its unprecedented cheapness wi!] commend itself to all 
classes of the community. The * Chronicle’? wil! be essentially devoted to the inte 
rests of the Farmer, the Breede:, and the Sportsman, while the Current News of the 
Day, and Literary and Theatrica)] Intelligence will render it grateful to the general 
reader. For the tulfilinent of the Publisher’s purposes, he has engaged as Editor Wm. 
T. Porter, Esq., so long and favorably known throughout the Union as the editorof 
the “* Spirit of the Times” and the ‘Am. Tarf Register.” Numerous subjects wil) 
ciaim his attention in the management of the ** Chronicle,” and first 
_ THE TURF.—The prominent design of the ** Chromicle” wil! be to procure and give 
interest to the Sports of tne Turf. To this end it will give reports of all the Races 
throughout the United States and Canada, with descriptions of the mcst important 
racing events in Great Britain and ‘‘ontinenta! Europe. 

TROTTING.—Constantly increasing attention is now paid to Trotting Iorses in this 
country. A few years since it was exclusively conhned to New York aud Philadelphia, 
but Trotting Associatious are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Mobile, Montreal, and several] other cities. Great attention 
will be given to this department; that a wholesome rivalry be maintained, ali the 
great Trotting feats in this country, Canada, and England wil! be recorded. 

BLOOD STUCK.—AI]i Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, etc., and al) im- 
portant Sales of Stock at home and in England—selected essays on the Breeding and 
Management of Horses, etc., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
formances, etc., will be published. 

FARMERS and BREEDERS wil! find their interests fostered and upheld in the 
‘* Chronicle” to the best of the editor’s ability. In addition to a wide correspondence, 
he isin the receipt of all the best Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
copious extracts wil! be made. 

SPORTING INTELLIGENCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘“‘ Spirit of the 
Times,” the ‘‘ Chronicle ” will have the advantage of an Infinite number of correspond- 
ents, at home and abroad, and so compiete are the arrangements entered into, that ile 
Sporting Intelligence will be unusually comprehensive, varied, and interesting, com- 
prising all the On Dits in the Sporting World. 

FIELD, RURAL, and AQUATIC SPORTS.—AI] the manlv diversions which give 
zest to life will be appropriately regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
attention. With this view, frequent extracts from ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” and the 
English and other Sporting Magazines will be given, together with origina! detailsof all 
these recreations in this country. 

It will suffice, that the Publisher is determined to make the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” 
what its name imports, and that in its columns wil! be found, at intervals, the discussion 
and the narratives which pertain to 


Racing, Farming, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Hunting, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
BloodStock, Shooting, Pugilism, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the ‘‘ Chronicle” are 
of a sporting cast, our readers may rely upon it that we shal! not be behind hand in va- 
ried and elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS THEATRICAL.—As objects of lively interest, the Drama, Opera, and Ballet 
will demand the editor’s best efforts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also jay before his readers the Green Room Intelligence of the United 
States and Europe. Aspirantsto histrionic distinction may always !ook to the ** Chroni- 
cle’? with confidence for encourage nent and support. 

SALMAGUNDI.—This, the misce)laneous department of the ‘* Chronicle,” will be so 
managed as to give zest to all the rest. It will be composed of every variety of mate- 
rial; sober news, both foreign and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
—scraps and oddities ; in fine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, wil! be 
crowded into our columns. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year’s Subscription, in advance ...........---..-.----.- Two dollars. 
Ivy No name whatever will be placed onthe list of subscribers until the money is 
paid. Al! letters must be post paid. 
I> Agents can be supplied with one hundred copies of the ‘* Sporting Chronicle” for 
Three dollars, by application to JOHN RICHARDS, 
Proprietor and Publisher of the‘ Spirit of the Times” and ‘‘ Turf Register,” No. } 
Barclay-street. New York. 
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TWENTY-SECOND VOLUME 
OF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


HE Twenty-second Volume of the ‘* Knickerbocker” was commenced on the Ist of 

July, 1843. The Proprietors do not deem it necessary, in announcing this fact, to 
enter into an elaborate statement of the claims which it is believed to present to the 
favor of the American reading public. The work is thoroughly known and widely pa- 
tronized throughout the United States, and has many :eaders in other countries. It has 
always embodied origina] communications from the first writers of America, with those 
of others of our countrymen jess known to fame, certainly, but who have also estab- 
lished in its pages a wide and enviable literary reputation. Its list of more thena hun- 
dred contributors, including several eminent writers from abroad, is wholly unequalled 
by any native periodical. What American Magazine (or European either, for that mat- 
ter) beside the Knickerbocker, ever presented, in a single numler, articles from Washing- 
ton Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Halleck, Longfellow, Whittier, Street, Genera] Cass, and 
the ‘‘ American in Paiis ?”—or a galaxy of more gifted wrilers of any country! Not one, 
it is confidently asse‘teo. it should be added, moreover, that the most eminent of its 
contributors are not the least frequently encountered in the Knickerbocker. Mr. Irving 
had an average of three articles ia the different departments of each number of the 
work, after his permanent connection with it; Mr. Cooper followed up his first paper 
with others equally spirited ; and it may wel] be doubted whether Mr. Bryant has ever 
penned finer lines than “ The Prairies,” ‘** The Arctic Lover to his Mistress,” his magni- 
ficent poem, ‘* the Winds ;” his equally neble *' Antiquity of Freedom,” ‘‘ An Evening 
Reverie,” etc. ; or whether Professor Longfellow has ever exceeded his several beauti- 
ful *‘Psalms of Life,” or his ** Saga of the Skeleton in Armor ;” or Mr. Ware, his vo- 
luminous ** Letters from Palmyra,” and ‘‘ Letters from Rome ;” a!l of which had their 
origin in the Knickerbocker. As an evidence that the constant additions. which are 
making to the list of writers for the work are caiculated to enhance its ;eputation, we 
need only mention the recent ** Quod Correspondence,” the papers of ‘' Polygon,” the 
‘* Reminiscences of an OJ]d Man,’’ (the *‘ Young Englishman,”) the ‘' Edward Alford” 
and ‘* Meadow-Farm ” articies, the polished *‘ Idleberg Papers,” etc.etc. The pub- 
lishers have not been unmindful of their duty, but have produced the work in a style of 
typographical neatness and beauty which will challenge comparison with any periodical 
in the world. It remains only to say, that as it is the oldest, su will the publishers and 
editor continue to strive to make it the best Magazine in the United States. Perma- 
nently established ; with a fervid esprit du corps among its cositributors ; and all persons 
immediately connected with its interests emulous to sustain its character and enkance 
its value; the Kn.ckerbocker wi)! not for a moment be suiJered to flaz, but will ‘‘ keep 
due on,” * like ‘he Propontic to the Hellespont,” and subject te ‘no retirimg ebb.’ A 
few testimonials of the public press are subjoined .— 

The New York Aimerican.—* This is certainly acapital Magazine, edited with untiring 
industry and varied talent. 1ts contents are suited to all tastes, that are at al! cultivated 
and refined. !t puts forth abundant claimsto the support of men of letters, and all 
readers of correct taste.” ; 

The London ** Examiner.”—This very clever Vagazine is the pleasantest periodica) 
in the United States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interest- 
ing, are wel) worthy of imitation by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic. Wash- 
ington Irving’s cout)ibutions are in his best style—a style, we venture to think, quite as 
good as Addison's.” 

The Albany ** Argus.”—The Knickerbocker is one of the most vaiaable Magazines of 
the day, and outstrips al] competition in the higher walks of literature. It is rich, racy, 
and varied ; exhiiting industry, taste, andtalent at the helm, ¢qualto al! it undertakes.” 

London *‘ Times,” *‘ Chronicle,” and ‘* Literary Gazette.”—The London Times com- 
mends the Knickerbocker in cordia] terms, aad speaks of severa! articles from which it 
had selected libéral extracts for subsequent publication. The Morning Chronicle says 
‘Judging from the numbers hefore us, we are inclined to consider this the best of al! 
American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, instructive, and amu- 
sing.” The Literary Gazette says: ** The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker dis- 
plays are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English 
‘readers.”’ 

The Washin; ton “ Globe.”—The Knickerbocker is in the highest degree creditable to 
the literature of our country.” 

London * Metropolitan ” Magazine —‘' We have read several] numbers of this talented 
periodical, and rejoicedin them. They would 4o credit to any country, or to any state 
of civilization to which humanity has yet arrived.” . 

Terms—$5 a year, or $3 for six months. Payable in edvance. Published by 
John Allen, No. 139 Nassau-street, New York. Boston—Otis, Broaders & Co., Wash- 
ington-street. Philadelphia—J. M. Campbell. London—Wiley & Puinam. Paris— 
Galignani & Co. (July 22.3 


SOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
Da ssur acre of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 
Snuffs, d&c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Peari-street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wa)! street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. ~~ 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep inany climate. _ ; 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being sele agents 


for the same in New York. 
SEGARS ets 
Always on hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. [July 22.) 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

HE high character of these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma 
T kers, to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upen the public. An inferio 
article, bearing the mispellec name of Gillott—tbus, Gillut—omitting the final ?, is now 
in the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as wel) a 

the very common style in which it is putup. . 
mee all the venaine are marked in full on each pen, ‘* Joseph Gillott’s Pa 
ent,” ot “Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his 
5 ° . . 

HENRY JESSOP begs lez ve to inform the trade.that he has removed from 109 Beek 
man to 71 John, coraer of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com 


pists. assertment of the above well-known articles, which will be one SAT 


S OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE ro.F Aen NP services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, parchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to t bg 
siness. Any matters intrasted to bis care will be attended to with punctuality a 


despatch. Charges motareie. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J Mapes, . c. Cc. 3 i : 











id. Esq. ight & Co.,and L. Chapinan. 
munica t paid. 4 , 
as ti oe JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer7, &c., No. 28 Johnu-street. 
New Yor Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.) 





transportation —:! vertiser’ ley : day’s journe 
von ation—the advertiser's residence being but half a day’s J iDec. 24.) | 
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iTu ECLIPSE STABLES, a 
S A, ATED at theend of Union-at., fronting on Philippa and Circus-streets, between 
TOTee. and Gravier-streets, New Orleans. . 
wen E PUBLIC.—The subscriber is now able to ofer accommodations equal, if no 
ey ase | to any other of the kind in the Soath. The stable has 84 feet front, by 200 fee 
mae su ee twoaisies 20 feet in width, ranging the whole length, with a 13 teet 
on Al na makes itone of the mostroomy, airy, and convenient stables ever built in 
i - ry. Tle has now, and will alwave Lave, on hand from 10 to 12of the best new 
sey agons.and as many superior h<;ses to suitthem; also carriages, cabs, &c., for 
ie Charges to.suit the times. ‘ 
ers will find it to theipadvantage to patronise this establishment, as the proprie- 
a —— notintend keeping forsale, or undertaking any large horse speculation on hie 
Stock ants consecnentiy he will be able to aid his patrons in making sale of their 
wil siwaye take ther off te horaae i el hecngecn ue of overs, apd be 
S, If desired, at the market price. 
Trotting amateurs and owners of race horses will - 
‘ } al 
for their horses in t ex stables, which willbe as pri rate es then soa Re 


own stables, 
(Dec. 8.3 Wm. G. HAUN. 





JIM CROW AND BETSEY WILSON 
Ee CROW, a fine dapple grey colt,4 yrs oldthis s ing. rheiey es 2iuches 
(bred by the late Gen. T. Emery, of Md.), got by Mingo, dam by John Richards — 
dam Fanny Wright (own sisier to Tamor) by Silver Beale a. am Au b vie 
For extended pedigree, see *‘ Turf Register,” vol. vi. p- 423. le was train oon. 
Emory last spring, with his other Mingo colt, Sambo, that ran at Baltimore. G — 
ina beg ar fn age he is a bees | in speed to Sambo, and thes he - 
run his mile certainly in 1:50. Connecticut is not the f 
speed, therefore be wall be sand, 5 . proper location for a horse of his 
iso s SON, the dam of the celebrated Lady Clifden. For h 
awarded a Silver Cup, at the Fair of the American Instit \ Sa 
ewarded a 8 P> ute last Octcber, as the best 
For terms, apply to Wm T. Porter, Esq., or of the subscriber, 
East Windsor, Conn., April, 1843.—{apr. 29.) HENRY WATSON. 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON, S.c, 
NGUS STEWART, proprietor of the above Establishment, tenders his thanks to 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 
reariv them that he has made final and permanent arrangements for continuing his 
usiness. 

The Hote) is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 
the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure aaopted to contribute to the 
comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 

It is the determination of Mr. S. to spare no pains to provide his Table with the best 
the market affords, and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines will 
compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Rail 
Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, are informed that prices have been re- 
duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... .......--e-eeeececcee--e. $9 pr. week 





Do. do. (Ladies’ ordimary).............. Seseetesorenpne 10 pr. week 
Vennalont Bembdgees oss i sd Ubi sb civic cbdobsicnvuctld Laika Scddbebekesaud ; e 
(Gct.15.) ple 1 ta 





PHCENIX HOTEL, 
FORMERLY POSTLETH WAITE’S, COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY. 
OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, very respectfully announces 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house has just un- 
dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 
pared, as he confidently trusts, to extend to the travelling public, transient visitors, and 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishment inthe West. His 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENNY, so long Known as connected 
with the establishment in that capacity, he is entirely confident that every attention will 
be paid to the comfort ef persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 
bestow. 
The stables are under the management of G. DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages, 
buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wish them. 
He pledges himself to spare neither trouble o» expense in giving satisfaction to his 
guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 
The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 
N.B. His charges have been reducedto correspond withthe present state of the times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable hotel in the country. 
Lexington, April 23, 1842— (May 7.) J. B. 


BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s rosewood and mahogany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 
Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate far better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 

for country store-keepe)s, at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & cO’S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
i ig new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner of 
Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the American and Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Table d’Hote anda Kestaurante iwWase The rooms, whichare unusually large a 
well ventilated, andso constructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequally 
handsome chamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 per week 
or with beard, at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be served 
up, in a superior manner, at the most reasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
ressly for the establishment, willbe furnished in the smallest quantities,and at almost 
uropean prices. The most celebrated coogs, in every department, have been enga; 
and the furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves that the ‘‘ Franklin”? will be found oy all who may favor 
them with a visit, literally and truly a ‘‘ House of Accommodation for St-sngers.”’ 
J. M. ANDERSON & SON. 
Philadelphia, April, 1843 {April 30) 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 

No. | ANN STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 

this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ture of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil- 

ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D. 
P [April 16.3 Principal of the Ir. stitute 














IMPORTED TRUSTEE. 
HIS magnificent horse (the property of WaurerR LivinesTon, Esq., of New York,) 
the sire of Fashion, the Champion of the Turf, and other winners, is now at m 
stables, near Lexington, Kentucky, where his services will be let to mares at Fifty Del- 
lars the season, and $1 to the groom—to be paid in all cases before the mare is taken 
away. The subscriber will not be liable for accidents nor escapes. The season will 


commence on the Ist of February, and close on the Ist of July. 
Lexington, Ky., Dec., 1842. JAMES L. BRADLEY. 


TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES. , 
Ts subscribers having lately made a very great improvement in the mode of rifting 
meng wish to introduce them to the sporting public by merely stating their rea 
ualities. 
. Ist. Great accuracy and steadiness of shooting. 2d. They do not require wiping <e- 
ring a whole day’s shooting, if loaded immediately after shooting. 3d. They will project 
a ball farther with accuracy than any other rifle now in use. 

All orders Jeft at the Military and Sporting Establishment of Messrs. Moore & Baker, 
No. 204 Broadway, will be promptly attended to, where also a fair sample of our Rifles 
may be seen, further information obtained, and also from the following gentlemen, wha 
are now using our rifles, and have kindly permitted us to refer to them -—S. Lioyd, 164 
Forsyth -street, E. Dubois, 183 Broadway, A. Cook, 371 Pearl-street, ana H. C. Atwood, 
corner of Allen and Housten-streets, New York, and C. Reisen, Mebehes, N.J. 

WRIGHT AND POLMATEER, 
No. 14 Gafden-street, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 


LOUISVILLE JOCKEY CLUB RACES, 
HE Races over the Oakland Course will commence on Tuesday, the 3d of October, 
and continne five days. 

FIRST DAY—The Metcalfe Stake for 3 yr. olds, two mile heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., 
to which the proprietor of the Oakland House will add a Silver Pitcher, value $100, five 
or more to make a race, to name and close tne 1%th of Aug. next. Address Y. N. Oliver, 
Louisville, Ky. 

SECOND DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $200, two mile heats. 

THIRD DAY—Proprietor’s Purse $400, three mile heats. 

FOURTH DAY—Jockey Club Purse $600, Four mile heats. 


FIFTH DAY—Preprietor’s Purse $150, mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
(July 8.1 4 >" ¥. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


SWEEPSTAKES KAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, NEW JERS EY. 
HE foilowing Sweepstakes are now open, to come off over the above onthe 
first dav of the first Fall Meeting, which wil! commence on '. 

No. ].—Sweepstakes for four year olds, trained in New Yok, and New Jersey, subs. 
$300, ft. $100, two mile heats, two or more to make a race, to name and close first 
day of Sept. 

No. 2.-- Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $200, it. $50,two or more te 


ake arace, to name and close as above. 
No. 3.—Sweepstakes for 3 year olds, mile heats, sub. $)00, ft. $935, two or more te 


make a race, to name and close as above. 
Trenton, N.J. July 27th, 1843. JAMES BROWN, Proraizron. 





[June 24-3m.1 











FOR SALE. 
. luable single-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
A hen! Byte Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Cam 
be seen at the office of the “ Spirit of the Times.”” Wilibesoldabargain. (Apr. 99.3 


FOR SALE, : 
WO thorough-bred, and very handsome Spaniels, of the King Charles Breed, being 
a Dog and Slut. Any one having time to attend to them would find their price @ 
rofitable investment. They can be seen at Win. Moore's, No. 53 Ferry-street, bl 








f Pear]. Also some splendid Canarys for sale uncommonly cheap. {Mareh 4.) 
1 ane See 
TT 
THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, w.H. New! 


TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newheuse, 
s) j 3 , New York. 
A & Co., Oliver Wetmere, Agee: Clark, Jonn K. Hora {March 18-39 





FISHING TACKLE 


S ; { Cliff, offers for inspection, i 
OHN CONROY, No. 5% Fulton Street. Saree we fall ecoavtanale oft taakio Ma thebe . 


y Bn pat wun vem besheen seen vefore in thiscountry, (Feb. 26—6m.} 
GREAT SALE OF THE CHOICEST ‘MADEIRA WINE. 
HE s ibers, in vurawance to instructions irom Messrs. J. Howard, March 
. Wade: are about winding i sir bands belongin the Poeationed 
tion, — meal a all fe afin fy _ to 
house, consist about pes, casks 
| ja. Full particulars will be given in due time. 
yr alc via India. Pu ARCH & BENSON, 19 New-stroet- 
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THEATRICAL AGENCY. 
OHN POVEY> Esq., of the Park Taeatre, is our duly authorized Agent in New York, 


and any bus nesgz_transacted by him wil! be confirmed by us. 
LUDLOW & SMITH, 


Aug 26, 1853—[sept. 2-3.*] New Ur'eans, Mobile, and St. Louis, Theatres. 


Things Theatrical. 


The Park management are exceedingly busy in fitting up the-house prepara- 
tory to its immediate opening. Several thousand.dollars have been judiciously 
expended on its front, which gives Ol) Drury a new and quite imposing appear- 
ance. The irterior has also been embellished, and more tastefully than ever. 
A vew stage has been laid cown, and the entire embellishments of the boxes, 
proscenium, and dome, have been renewed. The pit has been new seated and 
cushioned, as wellas the boxes. The walls in the rear of the boxes are painted 
in light salmon color, while the panels of the first tier of boxes are of a light 
parp e ground, with superbly embossed gilt ornaments of wreaths and scrolls. The 
panels of the second tier are embellished with a series of gilt medallions, con- 
taining beautiful pictures, illustrating scenes from Shakspeare. The dome is 
peinted a la Bricacol, in nine compartments, in which the Muses are represent- 
ed, while the arch is embellished with several appropriate allegorical designs. 
The house is to be better illuminated than heretofore ; no less than seven'een 
elegant chandeliers with drops have been suspended, and we learned in the 
sourse of a flying visit to the house on Thursday, that the priyate boxes, and 
indeed every portion of the house, are to be re-fitted in tLe most sumptuous and 
recherche style. 

Mr. Simpson, accompanied by Mrs. Nissett, Macreapy, and others, are 
daily expected to arrive by the steamer of the 19th ult., when the house will be 
opened under the most flattering auspices. 

Mrrcuect aod Corsyn open the Olympic on Monday. During the recess 
the house has been re-painted and re-furnished, so that it is quite a bijou of a 
theatre. 

The Chatham is also to be thrown open on Monday next, while the Bowery 
promises increased attractions. : 

Ca.ve, the Catprenpates, Secuins, and other favorites, have just arrived 
in town. 
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THE HAMPTON FAMILY. 


The Charleston “‘ Mercury” of the 4:h ult. contains an article published in 
the ‘*Magnolia” for June ’42, accompanied with a communication prepared 
for that magazine by the present Col. Wane Hampton, senior, of South Caro- 
lina. The latter, especially, willbe read with unusual interest. It relates to 
the distinguished part taken in the Revolutionary War by the late Gen. Wade 
Hampton, (the father of the writer,) and his uncles Preston, Edward, John, 
Richard and Heary Hampton. The father of this illustrious family—AntTHony 
Hampton, one of the earliest emigrants to South Carolina, from Virginia,— 
and his sons Preston and E lward, were slain at different periods by the Indians. 
All the family served in the army—Richard, Henry and Wade as Colonels un- 
der Gen. Sumter. It may be proper to mention that the present Cel. Wade 
Hampton served with his father, when the latter was in command ona the Nor 
thera frontier in the last war ; the same accomplished gentleman also served as 
an aid de camp to Gen. Jackson at the Buttle of New Orleans, and was deputed 
to convey the intelligence of that g'orious event tothe Legislature of Souwh 
Carolina, then in session. The article from the “* Magnolia” with Co!. Hainp 
ton’s continuation of the sketch are thus introluced to the readers of the 
“* Mercury :"— 

Messrs. Editors,--The discontinuance of the ‘‘ Magnolia” induces me toput the ac 
companying sheets into your hands, with a request that they may appear in your paper. 
They were prepared for that Journal, as the opening remark of Col. Hampton will ex- 
plain. The June number of the “‘ Magnolia” contains a notice of the Hampton Family, 
which, imperfect as it is, 1s necessary, te give a fullview of the whole subject, and I 
therefore inclose it to you, that you may re-publish it as an introduction to Col. Hamp- 
ton’s. Few events of partisan warfare have been more highly creditable than the 


achievement at Gianby, and yet it, like many others of our gallant forefathers in this 
State, has been wholly omitied in our histories. A SUBSCRIBER. 








REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENTS. 
THE HAMPTON FAMILY. 
From the Magnolia, of June 1842. 

Anthony Hampton, the father of General Wade Hampton, was among the first 
emigrants from Virginia to the upper part of South Carolina. He settled 
with his family on Tiger River, in the district of Spartanburg. {0 1775, a war 
with the mother country, as England was then called, became inevitable, and 
it was a matter of the highest importance to the inhabitants on the frontiers of 
Carolina, to secure a peace with the Cherokee Indians. To effect this, the 
chiefs of that warlike and powerful tribe were invited to a“ Big Talk,’’ at 
some convenient town in their nation. Edward and Preston Hampton, the 
sons of Anthony Hampton, were delegated by their friends and neighbours to 
meet the Indians at the conference, and endeavor to persuade them if possible, 
to remain neutral in the approaching struggle. Bu: the British emissar.es had 
already engaged the Cherokee warriors to make an incursion into the settle- 
ment in the upper part of the State, at the same time that the English fleet, 
ubder Henry Clinton and Peter Parker, was to attack Charleston. It is well 
known in history that these movements were simultaneous. 

The youog Hamptons had just returned from this “talk” with the Indians, 
when a large number of their warriors commenced their work of death and 
destruction upon the inhaditanta of Greenville and Spartanburg. After killing 
the Hite family on Ennorce, they proceeded to Mr. Hampton's, where they 
fownd the old gentleman, his lady, their son Preston Hampton, a lad by the 
name of John Bynum, and an infant child of Mr. James Harrison. They ap- 
proached the house from every direction, in order to prevent any of its immates 
escaping their inhuman carnage. Some of these Indians were known to both 
Preston Hampton and his father, and having received no information of their 
hostilities, their visit at first was supposed to bea friendly one. They were 
met cordially, and uld Mr. Hampton waa in the act of shaking hands with one 
of their chiefs, when he saw a geo fire and his son Preston fall tu the ground. 
The very band which Mr. Hampton had, but a moment before, gasped in friend-. 
ship, now sent « tomahawk into his skull. His wife was soon despatched in 
the same manner, The infant sonof Mr. Harrison was dashed against the 
wall of the house, which it besprinkled with its blood and brains. John Bynum, 
the lad already mentioned, stood perfectly astounded amidst this murder and 
carnage, having lost all presence of mind, and making no effort to escape. At 
length an Indian warrior raised his hand to despatch him also, when the blow 
was arrested by the hand of achief, who took the lad under his protection. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was the daughter of Mr. Hampton, had gone to a neigh- 
bor’s house, and on her return saw her father’s house in flames, the Indians 
standing around exulting with fiendish milignity, and the mangled bodies of her 
father, mother, brother, and son lying scattered to and fro in the yard. She was 
going torush forward in the frenzy of the moment tv make another victim, 
when she was restrained by her husband, and forced in another direction. They 
sought concealment in a swamp on the river, and remained there undiscovered 
until the savages left the place. 

The lad, who was rescued by a chief, was taken by the Indians into their na- 
tion, and remained with them until the treaty of 1777, when the districts of 
Pend.eton and Greenville were ceded to the whites. One article of this agree- 
ment was, that the Cherokees should surrender to the commissioners all their 
prisoners and children taken from the inhabitants of the frontiers. Among those 
who were thus surrendered was John Bynum. He had, however, been so long 
. the Indians, that it was with reluctance he was prevailed on to leave 

em. 

Shortly after this massacre, a large body of the South Carolina militia, under 
the command of Col. Williamson, marched into the Caerokee country and 
burnt and destroyed a great many of their towns and setilements. Henry 
Hampton, a son of Anthony Hampton, commanded a company in this body of 
walt and sign ites his batches * Todian warrior, who had on his brother 

reston’s coat, which was immediate nised i ich hi - 
Sereusensteet y recog as the one in which his bro 

Edward Hampton, at the time of the murder of his father and family, was on 
& visit with his wife to her father, Baylies Earle, living on the head waters of 
Paccolette, and by this means escaped the fate which he otherwise would have 
oo a the rest of the family. He afterwards became a most active parti 
- in the omen ve —w5 and was ultima:ely killed by the bloody scout in 

James Harrison, with the citizens rally of that 
sought protection in Prince's Fort, sims tos someinet Rw - ~ ~4 aie a 
fered of sending hie family into Virginia. He the tthe Bs 
services exclusive! rng irginia. He then devoted his own personal 
pens, and Eutaw. y is country, and was in the battles of Blackstock’s, Cuw- 


General Wade Hampton was, it is believed, in North Carolina, when his 
father aod family were murdered in Spartanburg. His services in the war of 
the Revolution are too weil known, t2 be mentionet in sketches of this char- 
acter. His extraordinary gallantry at the head of a regiment of cavalry in the 
battle of Eutaw, assisted greatly in the achievements of that day, and his noble 
daring and active exertions-every where, con‘ributed much to the success of 
the American arms in South Carolina. 

(For the Magnolia ) 

The June number of the Magnolia contains a sketch of the ‘‘ Hampton 
Family,” so brief, as necessarily to omit many incidents of peculiar interest in 
their history. These, [ propose to touch, in continuation of the sketch, and 
I trust the author to whom | am profoundly gratified for his flattering notice of 
the ** Family” will pardon the liberty I take in filling up his outline. 

Ear'y in the Spring of 1776, Preston Hampton was sent by the authorities 
of Carolina into the Cherokee Nation, to endeavor, if possible, to detach the 
[ndians from British Alliance, and to secure, if he could, their friendship by a 
treaty with the Colony. On his arrival at their principal settlements, in the 
heart of the Nation, he was made prisoner, and closely confined at the instiga- 
tion of the emissaries of John Stuart, the Agent of the British Government, 
who dreaded Hampton’s influence over some of the Chiefs. As the period ap- 
proached fixed upon for the commencement of hostilities, his confinement be- 
came less vigorous, he was permitted to walk within certain limits, but always 
accompanied bya Chief. The afternoor but one, preceding the march of the 
Indians to the Frontier, he was visited by a friendiy Trader, who apprized him 
of the intended expedition, and of the determ.nation of the Indians to sacrifice 
him, on the morning of their depar'ure. Through his means, Hampton ef- 
fected bis escape that night, and after encountering many perils, and enduring 
every hardship incidental to a journey over mountains, and through a trackless 
desert, he reached his home the night, preceding the day of his murder. In the 
morning, he visited his father to notify him of his danger, and to urge his in- 
stant flight, and whilst eogaged in conversation on the subject, the Indians 
presented themselves, and proceedad to massacre tte whole party, as repre- 
sented, with the exception of John Bynum. 


John Hampton, Richard Hampton, Henry Hampton, and Wade Hampton, 
were all serving in the army at Charleston, at the time of the occurrence, and 
the dreadful news of the murder reached them there, soon after its accomplish 
ment. Overwhelmed by the inteliigence, but thirsting for vengeance, they ap- 
plied for, and obtained permission to join as volunteers, the expedition then or- 
ganizing against the Cherokees, under Gen, Williamson, to whose rend+zvous 
they repaired, where they met their brother, Edward Hampton, a L‘eutenant, 
butin command of acompany. John Hampton commanded another company, 
and Wade very soon after reaching head-quarters, received the appointment of 
Quarter Master General, in which capacity he served, during the residue of the 
campaign. 

In the decisive action of this campaign, Lieut. Elward Hampton greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. His company formed the advance guard of Williamson’s 
column, and in passing up a valley, at the head of which the Indians were 
strongly posted, in the form of a horse-shoe, he had almost reached the summit 
of the mountain, when a most galling fire was opened upon him, as also upon 
the head of the main column, just then entering the ambuscade. The army was 
taken by surprise, and the coluinn recoiled under a fire as deadly as it was unex- 
pected. Edward Hampton not oaly maintained his ground, but gallantly urged 
on, and finally led his com:nand to the summit of the mountain, where his men, 
falling on their faces to load their rifles, and using them efficiently, nobly main- 
tained their position, until the army was formed in order of vattle, and advanced 
to their relief. Before this could be etfected, his brothers rushed to his suppor, 
with a few followers. Wade being in the staff, and in attendance upon his 
chief, was restrained by duty to await the order for a general movement. No 
sooner was it given, than clapping spurs to his horse, he attempted to gain the 
height ou horseback ; the sides of the mountain being precipitous, and his girths 
giving away, horse, saddle, ani rider, fell backwards down the precipice Re- 
gaining his feet, and abandoning his horse, he accomplished his object, and seiz- 
ing arifle from a wounded comrade, he joined in the conflict. The Indians be- 
ing thus resolutely checked in front, detachments were enabled to gain the emt- 
nences above them, and to turn their Aanks. This movement decided the vic- 
torv, the Indians gave way on all sides, and were pursued with great slaughter. 
The morning after the action the troops were formed in a hollow squere, and 
Lieut. Edward Hampton called to the front, woen Geo. Williamson tendered to 
him bis own, and the thanks of the army, for his bravery, attributing to Ais gal- 
lantry, the safety of the army. This brave and gal!ant officer was treacherously 
murdered by “the bloody scout” in his own house, which was surrounded by his 
assassins, with the noiseless tread of Indians, and with pirposes as deadly. He 
fell on his hearth, in the prime of manhood, the idol of his family, and beluved 
by all who knew him. ’ 

Jobn Hampton continued an active partizan during the whole war, was a 
member of the Convention which framed the Constitution, and was for nearly 
thirty vears a member of one or the other branch of the Legislature from Lex- 
ington District, where he died at an advanced age. 

When Gen. Green authorized Gen. Sumter to raise six regiments of State 
troops, he conferred on Richard Hampton the command of one regimeut, Henry 
Hampton of another, and Wade Hanpton of athird. The two former were 
unfortunate in having no opportu.ity to distinguish themselves at the head of 
their regiments ; though both rendered efficient services in the war, in the 
Convention, and in the Legislature, aud both died advanced in |ife, highly 
respected. 

Wade Hampton was more fortunate in his career of arms, having been en- 
gaged in more than one brilliant affair, with what credit to himself the history 
of his country will best tell. One coup de-main achieved by him has, by some 
oversight, been omittted in all the histories of the times—a sufficient apology, 
I trust, for now placing it on record. 

Acting under Gen. Sumter in the upper country, he was detached by that gal- 
lant chief to beat up the quarters of the enemy at Granby. Intimately ac- 
quainted with the ground, and having in his troop others as well informe, he 
despatched one of these to recoanoltre, who was ordered to mee: him next 
morning, an hour before day, in the vicinity of the post, to report the strength 
and position of the enemy. Marching nearly forty miles the night preceding 
the attack, Col. Hampton reached the point at which he expected to meet his 
trooper, and was greatly disappointed at finding he had not arrived. The day 
was beginning to dawn when he presented hinself, and making some excuse 
for his delay, he reported that the regulars occupied the Fort on the Hill, that 
the Tories, numbering about two hundred and fifty, were stationed at the ware- 
houses near the ferry, and that a party of British dragoons had arrived the dey 
before, and had proceeded above. Abandoning now almost any hopes of effec:- 
ing a surprise, Col. Hampton moved forward, determined to make a dash at the 
Tories at all hazards. Fortunately, as he entered upon the low grounds, a 
dense fog overspread the scene of action—crossing the main, (now the State 
road,) he encountered a sentinel of the enemy, who, mistaking his party for 
friends, presented arms, whilst the detachment passed him ina slow walk. In 
the vacant space between the warehouses the Tories were drawn up, and in the 
act of answering to the roll call. Wheeling to the left, Col. Hampton passed 
their entire line 1n front, again wheeling to face the enemy, and charging at the 
same moment, he literally cut them to pieces. Never was a surprise more per- 
fect; the density of the fog, and the easy nonchalant air of the troops, as if 
riding leisurely on parade, induced them to mistake the paity for British dra- 
goons, returning from a foraging expedition. Eighty cavalry horses, and other 
eco of war, were the fruits of this signal victory ; a bloodless one to the 

igs. 

Col. Richard Hampton and Col. Polk, of North Carolina, had joined as vo- 
lunteers in the expedition against Granby. Col. R. Hampton being next in 
rank to his brother, was of course in the rear, and when ali the detachm3nt but 
himself had passed the sentinel they encountered on the main road, he could 
not resist the temptation of beginning the affray. Rising in his stirraps and 
giving to the blow of his sabre his whole force, he almost severed the aead and 
right shoulder from the body of the sentinel, who sunk lifeless to the ground. 
The blow was so rapidly given and so effectualiy bestowed, that those immed i- 
ately in his front were unconscious that it had been dealt, till the dead body 
aod musket falling upon the earth, attracted their attention. Those of the 
enemy who survived the charge, attempted to effect their escape, some into the 
warehouses, whilst others eudeavored to reach the fort on the hill. Amongst 
the latter, was one, well known to Richard Hampton as a desperate outlaw, a 
bold, resolu'e man, alike active and powerful. Leap ng the fence with his 
musket in his hands, he had almost reached the creek, before Richard Hampton 
could overtake him. Perceivirg himself pursued by a single trooper, he at 
once wheeled, and presenting his bayonet, endeavored to keep Hampton at such 
a distance as to prevent his reaching him with his sword. Throwing his horse 
upon his haunches, and spurring him at the same time, he forced him on his 
enemy, and dealing him a blow, he buried his sword in the barrel of the mus- 
ket, which his opponent had thrown up to parry the cut. Jumping from his 
horse, he closed with his adversary, and after a desperate struggle, finally diz- 
patched him. His horse, in the meantime, had dashed off down the road, and 
met the troop just then forming for a movement down the river. Seeing the 
horse without his rider, it was at once believed that Richard Hampton was 
slain. Volunteers rode forward to offer their services to recover his body if to 
be found, but whilst these were organizing, he was seen walking leisurely down 
the road, with a musket on his shoulder. This trophy of his victory bore the 
marks of the conflict, the barrel being nearly severed by the first blow of his 
sword, mach battered by other cuts, and smeared with the blood of its late 





owner. W. Hampton. 








THE BUFFALO HUNT AT HOBOKEN. 

It will be seen Sy a card of Mr. Frencn, in our advertising co'umns that 
he exonerates himself from blame for the failure of the chase on Thersda 
last. When the Buffaloes broke through the fence into the crowd we snd 
sidered it a part of the performance; it was certainly the more exciting por- 
tion of it. The “Courier and Enquirer” of yesterday morning makes the 
following * report :— 

The Buffalo Hunt at Hoboken came off yesterday agreeably to the previous 
announcement. The throng was immense—probably not less than thirty thou- 
sand persons were present, among whom were a large number of women and 
children, mostly foreigners. Upon the Buffalo being let i:.to the arena, to the 
number of a dozen or so, they led off in fine style, pursued by the hunter, attired 
in Indian costume. After he had pursued them nearly around the course he threw 
the lasso, and was successful in fastening it upon one of the largest of the herd 
Either from their course being changed by this event, or from their being ime 
peded in their flight by the crowd, who had jumped into the arena, they rushed 
agaiust the fence which separated them trom the immense crowd of specta- 
tors, aud which immediately giving away, let the whole herd in among them 
Between the great mass of tie spectators and the place where the fence was 
broken, there was a miry swampyvhich the buffalues plunged through—the horse 
and rider being compelled to foilow the one to which the lasso was attached, and as 
he bounded through the mire,the horse for the greater part of the distance engulph- 
ed to his saddle girth, the scene, if it was not like a real hunt in the Western 
wilds, was unquestionably very exciting. At length they reached terra firma 
and then commenced the running of one part of the multitude to get out of the 
way of the beasts, and the counter rush of those in’ the back ground to geta 
view of what was going on; and the impact and mingling of the two waves pre- 
sented a scene of confusion of animal and human amalgamation which we have 
not the words to describe. Men, women, and children were borne down and 
trampled on, and although there was from this cause little serious personal da- 
mage, and good humor was upon the countenance of nearly all who were able 
to keep their feet, the scene pariook somewhat ef the terrific, and was of a 
high order of iuterest, calling to the mind the confused retreat of an army un- 
der the imminent pursuit of the victors, combined with all the ludicrous emo- 
tions that could be excited by a realization of the exploits of the Knight of La 
Maocha. The herd, after rioting in that liberty to which they had s») unex: 
pectedly been restored, was at length captured, but not without considerable 
difficulty. 





Extraordinary Infatuation.—Mr. Dyce Sombre, late M. P. for Sudbury, 
worth £18,000 a-year has been prenounced insane by a commission of lunacy. 
His delusions appear to have been of the most extraordinary character, but he 
chief was, that his wife, the daughter of the late Earl St. Vincent, a most ac- 
complished, virtuous, and beautiful lady, and devotedly attached to her husband, 
had had illicit intercourse with a great number of individuals, nearly all of whom 
the unfortunate gentleman, who is what is called *‘ a half caste,’ being the son 
of an Indian princess, called on to fight duels. A great number of the most 
emineat of the facul'y gave evidence as to his uahappy state of mind ; among 
others, Sir James Clarke, who deposed that oo the 30:h of March he saw Mr. 
Dyce Sombre, and he then fancied his wife had been dancing at an imaginary 
bali at the Clarendon, to a particular tune, with Mr. Montgomery, and stated 
that he intended to shoot her after giving her an opportunity of shooting him. 
Oo the 10thof April, he talked about spirits coming to him in the night, and 
said he saw the heaveus open, aad his spirit rise from the grave, and it desired 
him to do three things. The first, he said, was too bad tu mention ; the second 
was to killa cat ina particular way ; and the third was to eat his own dirt. On 
one occesion he beat Dr, Doraine, and he said spirits had witnessed his mar- 
riage, and he first saw them when a boy in India, under a tree, in the form of 
the letter T. On the 10th of May he refused to take anything but cold victuals, 
as he said it would show he was a prisoner, and under restraint. He labored 
under the delusion that Sir Willooghby Cotton and his wife had been improperly 
conducting themselves in Hyde Park. The case excited the greatest iuterest 
among the fashionable aad aristocrat'c world. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; | 


A CHRONICLE OF 


The Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET. 


JOUN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 

Tuts well known weekly publication, which was established in 1831 by its presen. 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheet of 
the very largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the larges’ and most 
highly finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per-odical in the United 
States. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the following distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMpoRTED Horses, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics, and 
Performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En. 
gravings correspond in size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
in London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, and have been executed in 
line, on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from OriginalPictures in oil by the most 


eminent Artists :— 
BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Batig Peyton, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicx after 
Trove’s painting, in the collection of Joun C. STEVENS, Esq. 
JOIN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joun Crowe tL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of his owner. 


LEVIATHAN, 


The property of the late James Jackson, Esq., of Florence, Ala., Engraved by Dick 
after Troye’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KIRKMAN, Esq. 


SHARK 
The property of Col. Wm. R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va. ; Engraved by Dick after 
Troye’s painting, in the collection of Capt. R. F. Srocxron, U. S.N. cue 
HEDGFORD, 


The property of the late Col. J. H. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsHEL- 
woop after Troys’s painting, in the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lene, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrne for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
The property of Hon. Pierce M.Burver & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by TRovE 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hinshelwood. 
WAGNER, 
The property ef Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for th 
Owner, and enzraved;by Prud’hoinme from the Original Picture, in the Office of th 
** Spirit of the Times.” 
MONARCH, 


The property of Col. Wapz Hampton, of S. C.; Painted by Tro ys expressly for Col 
Hampton, and engraved by Hinshel wood. 
MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 
The property of Bacon, PINDELL, BLaINnE & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuNNELL 
after Tioye’s painting,in the collection of R. PINDELL, Esq. 
GREY EAGLE, 
The property of A. L. Saorwe.t & Co, of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
(Celebrated Trotters,) as in their match in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the col’ection of Juun Connau, Esq. of London. 





In addition t» the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, is a superb Portrait of 


MAD’LLE ‘AUGUSTa, 
The celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Syiphide ;”” Engraved by Hinshe!wood 
a a sketch and original picture by Chalon and Inman, in the collection of the 
itor. 
On commencing the present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March last—was issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 


COL. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON, 
_ ** The Napoleon of the Turf!" 
Engraved by A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by Henry Inman, Esq. 
now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 








In the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, ' 
The Northern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
be determined upon. 


The “ Spirit of the Times ” is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 
ledged ‘Chronicle of the Turf, Ficid Sports,” etc., that it is not deemed necessary to 
go into any detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Terms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
For one year’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
printed lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars for the first insertion, and 50 cents for each 
subsequent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Less than 60 words 
will be considered half a square, more than 60a square. No Advertisements will be 1" 
serted unless paid for in advance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
amount proper to be remitted by simply counting the words of their advertisements. 
[C> Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 
publication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, 8° 
enveloped as to secure them from injury. 
I> It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate tot 
artment and to Blood Stock de addressed to Wa. T. Porter ; a!) others to J. Ric 


The Pestage must be paid in all cases. 
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